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CHAPTEE I. 

« 

There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
precious hours ! golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time ! 

LONGFELLOW. 

"Of course, sir, business first, business 
must be attended to, come what will," said 
Mr. Millar, rubbing his hands with a pecu- 
liarly brisk self-congratulatory expression. 

VOL. I. B 
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The ajQom had been his guiding star 
through life, at once making and marring the 
man. Of a quick, shrewd cast of character, 
united to habits of active unremitting appli- 
cation, he had raised himself from an inferior 
grade of society, to that which he now 
occupied ; what he wanted in native talent, 
or early advantages of education, he had 
supplied by ready powers of observation, and 
prompt and unhesitating action. 

No chance of Mr, Millar's overlooking or 
neglecting an opportunity of profit, no need 
to seek him at the dinner table, or in the 
whist party, when calculations should be 
summed up and entries made, so although 
the fisheries are reckoned a somewhat 
hazardous and fiuctuating investment of 
capital, Mr. MiUar engaged in them so 
prosperously, that he traded himself into a 
good name and a good income; advantages 
of position which no one was better fitted 
to prize* No doubt he was in a degree 
entitled to them. No question that there 
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was a show of right in the blunt exul- 
tation which sometimes broke out quite 
openly on what he had been able to do for 
himself and family. A man of delicate or 
refined feelings he was not, probably it 
might have hindered his success in the 
world, but he had considerable honesty of 
purpose and warmth of heart, as well as 
fair capacity. 

Mr. Millar relished as his due reward his 
flourishing circumstances, and sometimes, 
in spite of his clear head, was almost sim- 
ple in betraying his gratified vanity to his 
equals ; but never did it flow forth so harm- 
lessly as when he went through his daily 
engagements, bustling about among his 
coopers, and curers, and flshers, exchang- 
ing with them cordial, careless greetings. 
Giving up business— ^a promotion which he 
never contemplated — ^would, to him, deprive 
life of far more than half its charms. 

Mr. Millar had been singularly fortunate 
m his choice of a domestic partner; they 

b2 
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coincided to a wonderful degree. Mrs. Mil- 
lar was as able and active in ier department 
as her husband in his, — quite as industrious 
and pains-taking, and as contented with the 
world^s estimate of her merits, although less 
influenced by it in this respect, that while 
Mr. Millar was inclined, now that the occa- 
sion for it seemed gone by, to relax their 
somewhat stringent economy, Mrs. Millar 
was still oracular in its maintainance — still 
kept up a close, practical surveillance over 
her menage, in housewives' parlance putting 
to her hand whenever skill or care was 
requisite, in disregard of bodily fatigue — 
still husbanded her household goods and 
chattels — still made her own bargains as 
carefully as when they had the world to 
work for — still mended, and turned, and 
dipped, and dyed where her own wardrobe 
was concerned, and only gave in grudgingly 
to her husband's demanded indulgence of a 
full table; and this not from any innate 
miserly meanness, but partly as a conse- 
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quence of her well established triumphs as 
a clever manager, partly jfrom the effects of 
old well-beloved habits. In other respects, 
Mrs. Millar was a well-intentioned, straight- 
forward woman; comely, of an erect and 
somewhat stately presence. 

Both h]isband and wife were saved jfrom 
much vulgarity, by their want of pretention; 
they valued the substantial goods of life 
which they had gained, and they were too 
sensible to qualify and neutralize their good 
fortune, by grasping at shadows, while they 
were mutually slow of comprehending the 
higher interests and more ennobling pur- 
suits open to. all. In religious profession 
and practice, they were steady and con- 
scientious, if not very far-sighted or deep- 
feeling members of the Free Church branch 
of Scottish Presbyterianism. 

The Millars were fortunate in their mi* 
nister. Mr. Hepburn was a man in the 
prime of life, at once able and good in the 
highest sense of that simple, powerful word, 

b3 
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Mmewhat stem, and uncompromising as a 
man who had been permitted to give per- 
sonal testimony to what he considered the 
truth, but with sufficient wisdom and natu- 
ral warmth of heart and growtji in grace to 
check this austerity of circumstances. He 
was a great student, more of a writer than a 
teacher. Perhaps he was right in supposing 
his pen his weightiest weapon. He was fer 
from neglecting those professional visita- 
tions of his people, especially of the sick 
and ignorant, a practice for the strict main- 
tainance of which the Church of Scotland 
has been honourably distinguished. As a 
minister he went statedly and punctually 
into society ; it was only as a man that his 
«tudy walls and his pleasant garden were 
apt to be his boundaries ; surely he had a 
right to choose his place and mode of relaxa- 
tion ; and if he lost one hold over the bet- 
ter order of his parishioners by the absence 
of all intimate associations with them, he 
avoided that familiarity which is quaintly 
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said to "breed contempt;" and in those 
tractarian days, he proved that an upright 
and pious man may do his duty and exert a 
wide and important eflfect on all classes in 
his appointed sphere, without having re- 
course to influences which have been cer- 
tainly abused and degraded by the guile and 
pride of priest<a»ft. 

A minister's wife and family oft^i form 
the surest coadjutors in his work. Here 
Mr. Hepburn was defective; he was a bache- 
lor, and had not even a female l^tive to 
r^resent a nearer relation, and be his caarefol 
housekeeper; but take him altogether, he 
wafi a great boon to Craiginch. 

Heir family was not so well suited to 
Mr. and Mrs. Millar, nor so harmonious in 
its elements : it consisted of two sons and 
three daughters ; one of the latter the post- 
script to the others by four or five years. 

He eldest son. Bob Millar, might be 
hoped to be in a transition Btate, otherwise 
he did not give great promise of future ex- 
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cellence. With the world made for him, 
growing up to a fall purse and a smooth 
career — Bob Millar might be peculiarly 
tempted to sow a few wild oats ; but it was 
not so much wild oats that he did sow as 
the absence of sproutings of good grain, 
that compromised his head and heart, and 
yet he was not without either, if they were 
not altogether scared by the absence of the 
wholesome discipline of trial to promote and 
strengthen their growth. 

Prosperity has different results according 
to the origiaal impulses on which it acts. 
Bob Millar was naturally hard-headed, if not 
hard-hearted, hard of faith and hard in tem- 
per, quite fit to penetrate and to estimate, 
at its proper worth, the smiles and frowns 
of society. 

The creed of smoking, loungiag, sneering, 
egotism, is a tolerably extensive one, and in 
Bob Millar it had been developed by those 
influences which in a man of gentler temper 
might have engendered saDguine views and 
credulous generosity. 
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But Bob had good points, notwithstanding 
he was honest in his hatred of sham and 
humbug, and he rather made the worst of 
himself to the world. He was designed for 
his father's partner, but he had bestowed 
little time or attention on the subject ; more 
from a perverse disinclioation to submit his 
thoughts to the channel chosen for them than 
from any contrary bent. This occasioned 
Mr. Millar extreme vexation, and although 
he continued to allow an eldest son's privi- 
leged liberty, he groaned over the licence. 
He did not know what Bob would be at, he 
could make nothing of him. It was high 
time he took to business, but he should have 
his swing, he had no faith in driving a man 
to his own good, but he feared that it would 
have been better for Bob and the like of 
him, had he had the world to work for. It 
was the usual way with the young chaps 
whose fathers had toiled themselves iato a 
competence, and who had been fools enough 
to dream the broad shoulders of their sons 
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might ultimately lighten their Imcks of a 
part of their hurden ; not that he desired 
such help from any son of his, he was very 
thankful that while he was able to crawl he 
conld dispense with so doubtful a good. 

In personal appearance Bob Millar was 
generally considered handsome, without any 
clear pretensions to the title, but from the 
bold manly oast of feature, and mould of 
limb, which seizing on the imagination, 
stands in good stead for classic regularity of 
outline. 

Next JBob in years was Isabella Millar, 
the eldest daughter. Isabella was a fisivou- 
rite with her seniors, precisely because she 
inherited those good qualities which they 
could understand and appreoialte. " She's a 
sensible lassie our Isabell, she knows how to 
keep her place," said her father. " I can 
trust Isabell with the keys any day, she will 
make a good housekeeper," echoed the 
mother. Isabella Millar was really a sen- 
sible girl, with a turn for managing, and so 
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«t twenty *one already a comfort in the house- 
hold. Further, she was a tall well-made girl, 
with a firm active step, and a fiwje whose 
high colour and fiill contour, shaded by 
abundant &ir hair, had much healthM 
comeliness. She possessed moderate matter- 
of-&ct talents, a good heart, and a some- 
what dictatorial impatient temper, which 
was continually clashing with Bob's self-will 
and rudeness. There was little sympathy 
between these two. 

Then came Colin, a good natured simple 
lad of twenty, whose delicate health when It 
boy had kept back his education, rendering 
still more dull, &cultLes not originally bright. 
The amount of care and nurdng expended 
upon his rearing, perhaps the pliable docile 
nature, whose guidance was so easy in com- 
parison with the more turbulent spirits 
aroimd him, attached his mother to him in a 
peculiarly strong degree, and dimmed her 
naturally clear sight where his prospects were 
in question. She had a habit, probably, be- 
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cause she suspected him of being under- 
valued by the other members of the family, 
of prophecying with an earnest conviction of 
the truth of her statements Colin's future 
consequence in the world " a quiet steady 
lad, like Colin, was sure to get on,. and he 
was so handy about a house, so different 
from Bob, he would be a treasure to some 
woman yet." His father judged more cor- 
rectly, " There was no ill in Colin, but he 
would never set the Thames on fire.'' He 
thought the best provision for him would be 
to stock a farm for him, when he should be a 
few years older. In the mean time, with this 
end in view, Colin Millar was an agricultural 
student in the house of some old friends, 
resident some miles from Craiginch. 

Colin bore a laughable personal likeness to 
Isabella, a girlish fac-simile of Isabella's 
face, rounder and still more florid, and with 
every vigorous trait softened down. 

Phemie Millar was only a year younger 
thau Colin. She resembled neither sister 
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nor brothers, she sometilmes even did not re- 
semble herself. People speak of two faces, 
and rather deprecate the anomaly, Phemie 
Millar had two characters. In the one 
she was a frank, girl, heedlessly given 
up to the enjoyment of the moment ; in the 
other she was quiet, shy, and painfully irre- 
solute, weighed down by a burden of doubt 
and disquietude on almost every subject 
beneath the sun. Poor Phemie, this double 
nature was a complete enigma to her ac- 
quaintances, and did her much iU with them, 
creating against her innumerable charges of 
inconsistency and inconstancy, pride and 
affectation; not that Phemie never fell into 
the errors specified, but they were greatly 

exaggerated by her unfortunate variety of 
moods. With an original temperament, ner- 
vously excitable, with quick impulses and 
strong feelings, and a share of genius, and 
with a ray of true light struggling fitfully 
through these materials, no wonder that 
Phemie's mind was a chaos. 
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ISo one knew Phemie less than she did 
herself, and none of h^ family under- 
stood her. " I wonder why I cannot be 
contented and rational like other people." 
Phemie lamented despairingly. ^' Phemie is 
sodnup^soon down, poor woman," commented 
her father, "I would have some hope of 
Phemie if I saw her sit five minutes with a 
turn in her hand," sighed her mother. 
" Phemie, if you like, I'll knock at you girls 
door five miautes before every meal to give 
you a chance of getting down in time," 
oflfered Colin, half in clumsy jest, half in 
obliging earnest. ^^Eitiier sinning or re- 
penting Phemie," mocked Bob. "How could 
you talk so much at the Mackay's last night 
Phemie, no one could get their mouths opened 
for you, and putting yourself forward to pre- 
side at the game, and quarrelling with George 
Cunningham about the counters, I never saw 
anything so unbecoming," and "Phemie, 
your drawers are a disgrace to be seen, I 
only hope mamma may not chance to look 
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into them," lectured Isabella. Phemie's dis- 
position was in as great confusion as her 
drawers ; but whether order was to come out 
of disorder, wbether all these flaws hid a 
gem of rare water, which time, the great 
laqidary would cut, remained to be seen. 

Phemie had grown up in this curious, 
wh^t we Scotch term^ throughoth&r condi- 
tion, she had been an odd child, variable, 
self concentrated and confused in her 
clevenjess. " The bairn is ower wise." "One 
would be tempted to think there is some 
want about little Phemie Millar," were the 
shifting opimons. She had but slightly 
emerged from these broad lights and shadows. 

The two most dangerouis of Phemie^s 
strong feelings existed in the shape of a keen 
sensitiveness to general praise or censure, a 
weakness made up of vanity and self dis- 
trust, which yielded to, might render her, the 
slave and scorn of the public, and which 
defied (and Phemie in the waywardness of 
an unstable mind, or in a spirit of self-martyr- 
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dom, sometimes acted in the very teeth of 
her private impressions), might sorely wound 
and outrage her sense of womanly propriety. 
The other a restless yearning for that intense 
entire sympathy, which poets sing, and young 
enthusiasts deify. 

Phemie Millar might be pardoned such a 
desire, she was lonely in her poetic nature, not 
a spark of poetry existing in any other mem- 
ber of the family, unless it smouldered under 
Bob's rugged exterior. She was perpetually 
hearing voices and seeing sights, to which 
they were deaf and blind, a host of influences 
which she herself could neither analyze nor 
catalogue, were at work within her, giving 
her no rest by night or by day. 

No one had more frequent heart searchings 
and heart humblings than Phemie, but she 
preserved through all an unconquerable, in- 
stinctive coDBciousness of a nature gifted 
beyond the conmion. She craved communion 
with her kind in the world of nature, and in 
the world of books she had been from her 
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early years not. so much an eager student as 
a loving child in her own especial home ; 
but humanly speaking, the home was unte- 
nanted, and Fhemie pined in the solitude. 

This knowledge, friendship, love, the sun- 
beam of youthfiil romance, was in Phemie's 
eyes, to be the entrance into a higher, freer 
atmosphere, the solution of her difficulties, 
the support and encouragement and rejoicing 
reply to those wants and wishes which now 
pined in a barren desert. 

Not Ellie with '^ her swans nest 'mong the 
reeds," had brighter visions of her knight 
on his gallant roan than Fhemie Millar, of 
some hero who was to release her fettered 
understanding, and enable her soul to soar 
to regions of light and liberty, and this ia- 
tellectual Samson was to appear in a fishing 
town on the east coast, and to woo and win 
an odd looking girl, the. daughter of a plain 
well-to-do fish-curer. Woe's me, . proba- 
bilities were wanting to Phemie ! 
. It might seem that their absence was 

VOL. I. c 
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safety, but Fhemie's heart was as warm as 
her imagination, and was very likely to 
colour it to any extent ; the fear was that 
she might fall down in blind idolatry 
before the first golden calf that claimed her 
devotion. 

Although they had widely different tastes 
and capacities, Fhemie was strongly attached 
to every member of her family, and apt to 
reproach herself bitterly for not affording 
them more satisfaction ; with them in turn, 
although they doubted, and censured, and 
laughed at most of her habits and opinions, 
Fhemie had her own share of &vour. 
Next to Jeannie, she was the youngest of 
the household, and from her very defects 
claimed an additional share of the toleration 
and aid which the position infers. There 
was a charm about her vivid intellectual life, 
even in its vagaries and bewilderment, which 
consciously or imconsciously they felt with 
a secret pride. 

Mrs. Millar, while she considered her a 
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very useleos member of society, reflecting 
little credit on her up-bringing, still liked to 
tell how many hours a day Fhemie would 
pore over a book, and maintained a watchful 
care oyer her health and comfort, as oyer 
Colin's aad Jeannie's. Mr. Millar had a 
particular indulgence for Phemie's eccen- 
tricities at all times ; especially for her gay 
fits, which in his presence none durst check. 
Isabella was a second mother in oyerlooking 
her wardrobe, and supplying her with little 
luxuries of dress, which Phemie's pursuits 
did not compass. Colin, when at home, was 
ready in spite of Bob's contempt, to relieye 
her of any household duty, which he could 
possibly execute, and his mother said, Colin 
was good as any girl in the house. Nay, 
Bob himself was suspected of a priyate 
weakness for Phemie, although he teazed 
her often. Phemie too, although generally 
annoyed, and angry at Bob's conduct 
towards her, was strongly drawn to him. 
She felt instinctiyely that Bob too had dis- 
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satisfied days, for which he could give no 
reason, that the mystery of life pressed upon 
him as upon her, that he also struggled 
under that aching yoid which she did not 
know, to a greater or less degree, sooner or 
later, haunts every man or woman, and well 
if its voice be listened to. 

The outward woman in Phemie was a re- 
flection of the inner. When she was puz- 
zled and harassed, when she had pondered 
herself into a complete maze, she looked 
heavy and absent-nunded, with every fea- 
ture blurred and relaxed, — ^altogether a plain 
girl ; when visited with some flashes of un- 
mistakeable truth, and when blythe and 
amusing, her eyes brightened, her com- 
plexion improved* — every feature acquired 
character, and then die was very piquant 
and nearly pretty. 

At all times Fhemie's saUow cheeks and 
stunted growth contrasted unfavourably with 
Isabella's fiill grown bloom. Phemie's 
dress and movements were also much more 
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characteristic of her mental engrossment, 
fhan of any toilet rules or laws of grace. 

The remaining child of the house was a 
little girl of twelve, promisiog to be a third 
edition of Isabella in face and figure ; like 
most children among grown-up companions, 
petted and scolded on all sides, and uniting 
the mingled sharpness and childishness con- 
sequent on that process. 

Craiginch, where the Millars lived, was a 
fishing town in Fife, of considerable extent 
and some antiquity. In the fishing season 
it was a scene of great bustle and activity, 
affording many curious details and accom- 
paniments; at other periods it was com- 
paratively idle and dull. Apart fix)m the 
importance of its fisheries, it had very little 
trade; besides the Millars, there were not 
above half-a-dozen fiimilies in the middle 
class resident within its bounds; — these 
formed a world of their own — ^interchanging 
a constant round of visiting, like more ex- 
extensive and aristocratical^circles, and hav- 
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ing this advantage in their gossip that its 
very minuteness was upon an occasion 
rarified into friendly interest, just as a close 
acquaintance — ^while it destroys the mock 
heroic — ^may open the eyes to a thousand 
touches of nature overlooked in an indi- 
vidual at a distance. 

Craiginch was not particularly fortunate 
in its situation. The whole coaist of Fife 
is more or less bare and bleak, but a shelving 
shore and sandy beach, with rippling or 
foaming waves, are points of interest and 
variety in a landscape. 
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CHAPTEB IL 

" Standing, with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 

Seest thotL shadows sailing by, 
As the dove, with startled eye 
Sees the falcon's shadow fly ? 

Hear'st thou voices on the shore 
That our ears perceive no more 
Deafened by the Cataract's roar ? *' 

LONGFELLOW. 

" Ye never said a word, John, 

My trusting heart to win. 

But ye lee'd afore the Lord, John, 

And that was deeper sin ; 

Yer foot lee'd coming here, John, 

Sae aft in wind and rain. 

A' through this happy year John 

Wha's memoiy^s pain." 

SCOTTISH SONG. 

^'Of course, sir, business first, business must 
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be attended to, come what will," remarked 
Mr. Millar, and shewed out a visitor. 

It was late in winter, the season of dull 
trade but social festivity in Craiginch. The 
Millars had entertained a party of Mends 
the preceding evening, and were correspond- 
ingly £a.gged and natural. Mrs. Millar in a 
scrimp dark green woollen dress, and a cap 
whose small bows and curt strings had 
a severe cast, was standing at a side table 
elaborately encasing in tissue paper a set of 
ivory-handled knives, by far the greater part 
of whose existence was spent in shrouded 
silence and darkness. Isabella having 
during the morning done her Ml part in 
clearing away every trace of the previous 
evening's entertainment, was spending her 
afternoon in knitting square after square of 
a sofa rug — a. piece of solenm ponderous 
work to which she had instigated her mother 
and in which she took a real pleasure, she 
felt it so substantial and enduring. 

Bob was standing before the fire with his 
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bands in his pockets, resting first one foot 
and then the other against the polished bard 
of the grate. Jeannie, whose girlish indus- 
try was given np to endless caricatures of 
flowers in coloured wool, was deep in the 
intricacies of a new device, aad Phemie, 
leaning her forehead against the window- 
pane, gazed at the shifting clouds. 

There was a pause until Mrs. Millar 
looked around. "Bob, you will bum the 
soles off those boots; besides, you are de- 
stroying the grate. Did. you ever see Colin 
acquire such an abominable habit ? " 

"You should be content with having 
one spoon for a son," Bob answered, indif- 
ferently, not desisting from his malpractice. 

*^It is very rude of you. Bob, not to 
pay more attention to what mamma says," 
Isabella said tartly, taking up the cudgels 
without the slightest individual call to that 
duty. 

"We all know your notions of petticoat 
government, Isabell," Bob answered, pro- 
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vokingly, ^^bnt we don't all see the neces- ^ 

sity of putting our necks under the yoke." ^j^ 

" No one cares for your opinions, Bob," ^ 

Isabella rejoined, colouring, as if she cared ^ 

very much, "and I am sure it would be -^^ 

much better than waiting your wisdom in ^^ 

being rude to us, if you would help papa to 
entertain Mr. Tumbull," 

" Aye, do you think so, but I judge dif- 
ferently, and your opinions are not of much 
greater weight than mine." 

Isabella knitted very fast, and must have 
made another eflfort for "the last word," 
had her mother not called to her to take the . 

sideboard keys and lock away the white 
knives in the right hand drawer. 

" Is that a star, Jeannie," continued Bob, 
catching up one of Jeannie's primroses, " or 
is it a moon ? Do you mean to fix it on a 
blue back-ground ? " 

"Now, Bob," Jeannie protested loudly, 
struggling to regain her treasure. 

" Can you let the balm alone, Bob, and 
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divert yourself in some other way; and 
Phemie come nearer the fire, and teach 
Jeannie what she wishes to learn," again 
interrupted their mother. 

Phemie roused herself and made one step 
forward, when John Foster's remark on a 
like subject, that " it was scarlet with the 
blood of murdered time," recurred to her 
memory, and so startled and oyerwhelmed 
her that she remained motionless as if ar- 
rested by some invisible power. 

^^Upon my word, bairns, I don't know 
what you are to come to," exclaimed Mrs. 
Millar, losing her patience, '^obedience to 
my will seems the last thought in your 
heads!" 

^^ Oh, mamma, I was coming," apologized 
Phemie, shocked at her apparent sullenness, 
and making so hasty an advance to atone 
for her pause that she stumbled against the 
comer of the table. Mr. Tumbull, during 
his business call, had been refreshed with a 
glass of wine, and the glasses still stood on 
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a waiter on the table. The unfortunate im- 
petus with which Fhemie was moying, in 
the force of its sudden arrest, overturned 
two glasses, the crash of their breakage 
sounding the climax of the accident. 

" Oh I Phemie, Phemie, stand out of my 
way — ^my best cut set, which I have kept 
entire so long ! " Bob laughed, while 
Phemie stood aside in mute distress, leav- 
ing Isabella to gather together the frag- 
ments, and to dry up the spilt wine; first 
reproaching Phemie for her awkwardness, 
and then concluding by wiping the sleeve 
of Phemie's dress, which had shared in the 
mishap. 

^^ Don't let me see you take a thing in 
your hand for a month to come, Phemie," 
scolded her mother. " You are truly a poor 
handless thing ! " 

"Were you thinking of Harry Hunter's 
smooth &ce, Phemie?" rallied Bob. Phe- 
mie's cheeks became crimson, and abruptly 
recovering from her dumb dismay, it was 
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her turn to exclaim, indignantly, — "Now, 
Bob I " 

"Ton seem to mind Bob's jokes more 
than my crystal; you'll tell another tale 
some day, madam, — ^not that I expect you'll 
gather sense ! " 

" I am very sorry, mamma," 

" Sorry I — ^will that mend my glasses ? — 
but go away to the fireside with your book, 
and don't stand shaking tibere; I believe 
you are benumbed with cold— continuing a 
fiill hour in that draught in the window; 
the next thing will be your catching a sore 
throat — and filling folks' hands with Dr. 
Hunter's mustard blisters and gargles." 

Bob made way for her on the hearth-rug, 
but continued his jokes. "A great lion 
Harry Hunter is, to be sure— to create a sen- 
sation in the world." 

"You are very much mistaken; because 
you like Janet Hunter, it does not follow 
that I— that Harry— that her kindred must 
be equally attractive ! " 
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Phemie denied SO hotly, that it was cleat 
that she was anything but indifferent to the 
accusation. 

Bob bantered on idly about saw-bones 
and soft sentiment for girls^ while Fhemie 
turned her shoulder and pouted, and while 
the smile still lurked about the comers of 
her mouth, suddenly looked round with 
the tears in her eyes. Although Fhemie's 
inconsistencies were a bye word in the 
family, Bob was taken aback and discon- 
certed, and did what he should have done 
an hour before, — ^took up his cap and fol- 
lowed his father. 

The circle then became more social: 
Mrs. Millar recovered her equanimity, and 
took up a stocking she was knitting for 
Colin, in intervals of fire-light and after sup- 
per; and Isabella laid aside her work and 
established herself in a chair directly in 
front of the fire, to have a good toast before 
she went to give out the tea, and having 
gossiped a little about last night's party, 
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allowed her ideas to flow in the idle inci- 
dental order in which present circumstances 
led them. 

" Give me the hearth-brush, Jeannie, — I 
don't like ashes, although Fhemie does." 

*^ Phemie sees ^ Hie, hie castles fer up in 
moon, an Wee, wee sodgers puin them 
down,' " ridiculed Jeannie. 

"Far, far grander things, Jeannie," 
boasted Phemie, recovering her spirits, 
while Jeannie looked half envious. 

Isabella stirred the red-hot embers. 
"Bairn, don't break the coals. You have 
a, terrible trade meddling with the fire, 
Isabell; before you grew up, I Imve seen 
it gath^ed with a green dog at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, and not disturbed 
until supper-tinie." 

^^I don't believe anybody would even 
think of the fire if I did not look after it," 
Isabella replied, rather huffily, "and papa 
is very ill-pleased if he has not a good fire 
to come in to." 
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" Fll ,tell you what, Isabella, I wish we 
had some of Colin's peas and beans to birsle 
on the shovel over the lowj it would be such 
nice fiin," Jeannie said, eagerly; kneeling 
down that she might feel the fire shine in 
her face, and show the amount of heat she 
could stand. 

" And may be bum yourselves to the 
bone. Get up, Jeannie; you'll give your- 
self a head-ache out of pure mischief; if 
you were helping Katie to toast the bread, 
it would be a diflferent thing." 

^^ Katie does not want me ben to night, 
manmia; her mother has been to see her, 
and Katie's giving her a convoy." 

"I must really speak to Katie about 
that," Mrs. Millar said, quickly ; " I have 
no objection for her to see her mother at a 
time, but she was here only last week." 

Phemie's face fell. Her mother's conclu- 
sion seemed to her at once the height of in- 
justice and cruelty, and she felt imperatively 
called upon to raise her voice against it. 
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*^ Why may not Katie's mother see her twice 
in eight days — ^and she so sorely tried with 
an ill man ? " she began to plead, 

^^Hold your tongu^ Phemie; you know 
nothing about it, I will not allow a crowd 
of kitchen visitors ! Let Katie mind her 
work; she wiU get little good from her 
mother — ^a chinning, wairdless, foolish wo- 
man ; — to come trailing here in her 
daughter's way ! " 

*^ I heard some one speaking to Katie at 
the kitchen door last night, when I was 
down stairs, telling BeU to dish the supper ; 
and I saw she had been out with her new 
cap : I don't think she saves a penny of her 
wages." Isabella added, *'For the draw- 
ing-room table, it is a disgrace to be seen ! 
I believe she has set her face against oiling 
it; she does not mind one word I say, — I 
wish, mamma, you would speak to h3r." 

Phemie, talked down, was in silence tak- 
ing an extreme view of the sufferings of 
domestic servants, and mentally elevating 
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them to the rank of maxtyrs, in proportion 
humbled by the consideration that she be- 
longed to one class of their oppressors. 

Mrs. Millar's thoughts were wandering to 
the absentee of her flock. " Colin, poor 
cheild, has need of a warm stocking ; many 
a wet cold foot he must have in this coarse 
weather, and him up and out before it is 
light, to follow the lads at the plough." 

" That will not be much to Colin's taste," 
Isabella interjected, alluding to a known 
weakness of her younger brother's. 

'^ Colin was no worse than his neighbours. 
It's a daily fight to get Bob out of his bed, 
and you are not perfect in that respect your- 
self, Isabella, my lady." 

" Me, mamma ! after I have complained 
until I am tired of Katie's not choosing to 
awaken me ; I wonder to hear you." 

" Colin might keep himself in stockings," 
Jeannie said laughingly, "he worked my 
belt as well as I. What a fool Bob made of 
him about it." 
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" I wisk Bob may never do worse,'^ Mrs. 
Millar retorted again, "I see little wit in 
scorning what one can't do oneself. What 
harm was there in Colin's picking up knit- 
ting from Isabella, or me ; or how could he 
have been more innocently employed, since 
he only tried it for a laugh of an evening, to 
keep himself from wearying. Since I can 
mind, your own grandfather kept half his 
folk in nets the whole season over. Let Bob 
jeer at that. Folk are so fine now that any 
thing besides standing with their hands in 
their pockets, and a pipe in their mouth, is 
below their dignity." 

Phemie was shading her face with her 
hand, and seeing through her fingers, not the 
blazing fire and polished grate, but the green 
lea-riggs resounding with the song of the lark 
and the freshly brairded fields, white in the 
mists of early morning, with Hogg lying on 
his back among heather and brackens, dream- 
ing bonnie KUmeny and Bums walking by 
the side of his plough, and stopping to ad- 
dress the mountain daisy, or to spare 
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" The rough burr thistle spreading wide, 
Among the bearded bear." 

And she exclaimed enthusiaatically, ^^I 
wish I were Colin.'' 

"Lassie, you would not need; you are 
helpless here, but what you would do in a 
ferm-house, with the milk and outworking, 
taking up the service the whole year round, 
besides the throng time at harvest, it beats 
me to tell," 

Phemie sighed ; it was hard to be so con- 
stantly remiuded of her uselessness; it 
seemed as if she had not her place in the 
universe, yet she felt herself made for better 
things than to be protected and pitied. She 
had so warm a heart to the heartier, homeUer 
aspects of life, that it was a double trial to 
be most rejected there. No one supposed 
that Isabella would not make a capital far- 
mer's wife. Nay, had Providence placed 
her in a humbler sphere, what a blessing she 
would have been to mechanic, fisherman, or 
hind; whereas Phemie would have been 
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their ruin, yet, but that Isabella was active, 
and had clever hands, and Fhemie went about 
in a waking dream, and was slow and awk- 
ward like any one unaccustomed to manual 
occupations, where was the diflference be- 
tween them. When would Isabella like the 
merry harvest field, the bustling potato 
ground, and bien stack yard, the wild herd 
laddie and the decent cottar wife, or " the 
lone green holms of the sea," and the nets 
straining with the weight of their glistening 
treasure, or stretched out on the green turf 
to dry, the sturdy fisher in his striped woollen 
cap and long boots, and the bold blythe 
black-eyed girls, with their loads of bait, as 
she did ? When would Isabella wish half so 
earnestly ^Hhe speeding of the plough," and 
" the stecking of the stile," or that those who 
were out on the great waters might reach 
their appointed haven in safety, and when 
would Isabella's heart thrill to the first notes 
of ^' The kye coming hame," and " the wak- 
ing o' the fauld," or the " boatie rows," and 
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" caller Herrin ?" It "was unjust that none 
would allow Phemie her deeper right of 
interest, her stronger bond of sympathy. 

Mr. Millar came in presently to enjoy his 
comfortable fireside and " fine family.'' He 
reaped as he had sown, with his share of 
bitters nevertheless. The night was cold, 
and he contrasted with great satis&ction their 
present house, lately built on his own plan, 
and at his own cost, with the inconveniences 
and draughts, and exposed situation of their 
former dwelling. It wa^ a fertile subject 
with him, he never tired exulting over his 
ingenious devices, entirely fulfilled in their 
present commodious, well-finished, well-fiir- 
nished establishment. ^^ It was a good hit 
the running up of that sea! wall," he mused, 
in a tone of gratified retrospection. "It 
forms a complete screen, I really believe it is 
that which has saved you firom your rheu- 
matism this year, mamma." 

" It is a good protection to the vegetables, 
at any rate." 
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' ^^ The very reverse," Bob remarked suc- 
cinctly. 

Mr. Millar was not generally sensitive to 
contradiction, but he could not tolerate it 
from Bob. We have said that he had the 
good sense to intend, not to draw the line of 
discipline too tightly over his son, to bide 
Bob's time as it were, for casting off his 
slough of intolerance and indifference. Un- 
fortunately he did not extend his policy to 
social intercourse ; perhaps he kept the latter 
as a safety valve for the provocation, which 
Bob's temper and habits continually furnished 
him, at least, in conversation he snubbed 
him without mercy, and in this respect there 
could not be a greater contrast than between 
his easy indulgent tone to his daughters and 
his imperious tyrannical treatment of Bob. 

"Ay, how do you make that out?" he 
enquired ironically. 

" If it kept the blast out entirely it might 
answer," Bob maintained sulkily, foreseeiug 
his fate, " but that not being the case, once 
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there, it only confines it, and occasions a 
swirl^ which does more damage than any 
gale, however violent, if left at liberty." 

" So that is your philosophy? And I sup- 
pose if wise heads like yours were at the 
helm of aflGairs, we would do nothing, be- 
cause we could not do all ; man, one attempt 
leads to another, you might have learnt at 
school, that "Kome was not built in one 
day.'^ 

Bob did not deign to continue the argu- 
menty certain as he was of being made out 
in the wrong, and left to Mr. Millar the 
doubtftd honour of having silenced his oppo- 
nent by fair means or foul. 

There was usually a seafaring flavour in 
the conversation at Craiginch, and now Mrs. 
Millar asked if nothing had been heard of 
Andrew Norey's son's boat, and then Mr. 
Millar announced, as the bit of news gathered 
in his after dinner turn, that he had noticed 
an English clipper doubling the point. 

"It was not an English clipper," Bob 
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declared incorrigibly, "It was a north 
country packet." 

Their knowledge of the build of vessels 
was a point of honour with Bob and his 
father, and considering tiiat each had good 
eyes, and a fund of information on the sub- 
ject, it was quite wonderftil the amount of 
craft on whose calibre they differed. 

" A north country packet ! the Kintore 
perhaps! When had the Kintore such a hull? 
She must have thriven on her last trip to 
Leith, but there was no use setting mules 
right." 

The Millars were so well used to what 
might be called the disagreeable bickering^ 
between Mr. Millar and Bob, that they 
scarcely perceived it; only Phemie felt it 
as a real grievance, and did her best to prevent 
it. It was one of the very few occasions on 
wliich she showed presence of mind. She 
now effected a diversion in the dispute, by 
bringing for her father's inspection some 
curious stones, which she and Jeannie had 
found in their walk on the sands that day. 
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^^ Bairn, to load yourself with that non-i 
sense," her mother ejaculated ; and Isabella 
hoped they would not litter the room with 
their rubbish. 

Mr. Millar was a little at fault ; the light 
perforated production, which had excited the 
girls' admiration and wonder, was certainly 
no mineral specimen in its natural state, but 
had clearly undergone fiision ; at the same 
time their details, and how they had found 
their way to Craiginch beach, were beyond his 
explanation: it was only when he had retired 
to his business-room, and after Bob had accus- 
ed them of fancying them mermaid's honey- 
comb, that he raised his voice like an oracle 
and pronounced that they were nothing but 
pieces of slag, the refuse of some of the 
furnaces for smelting iron, situated up the 
Forth. They were pretty notwithstanding, 
but Ehemie wished that Bob had not en- 
lightened her as to their worthlessness. 

Mrs. Millar had put aside her stocking 
and taken up a shirt to make, while Isabella 
sat down to have a good night's practicing. 
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Isabella had no real taste for inumc, but 
by dint of application she had acquired 
considerable execution, and bore her way 
through difficult pieces with stunning credit; 
her stock of polkas and waltzes was inex- 
haustible ; she kept up her music principally 
to take the good out of her piano, which 
Phemie scarcely touched, and as a duty to 
herself for the time spent* in acquiring that 
important branch of female education. Per- 
haps, too, as a defiance to Bob, who com- 
plained bitterly of the din which her per- 
formance created in the family sitting-room. 

Bob redd the newspapers while Phemie 
was assisting her mother, duly impressed 
with the disgrace of never having a collar, or 
wristbands, or breast, or any post of honour 
committed to her skill. Jeaimie, after trying 
one and all to play a game at ^catch the ten' 
with her, had gone to the kitchen to get Katie 
to sing her some of her» songs. Bob had 
just commended her taste and wished that he 
could do likewise, drawing down upon him- 
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self from Isabella a sweeping condemnation 
of his morals, when a visitor was shown in. 

Bob only flung a word or two over his 
shoulder before devoting himself anew to the 
advertisements. Isabella uttered a short 
greeting, and turned over a page of her 
manuscript music-book. Mrs. Millar took 
the opportimity of rising, to move her chair 
to that side of the chandelier, where the gas 
was lighted, that she might stitch more sedu- 
lously. 

It was only Harry Hunter, one of the 
doctor's sons, and none but Phemie paid him 
the compliment of stopping short in her occu- 
pation in an ill-concealed flutter of pleasant 
excitement at his arrival. Dr. Hunter's 
family were more liked than respected in 
Craiginch, yet the public owed them a debt 
of gratitude for keeping an open house, and 
affording them a never failing source of 
scandal. In defiance of the serious obsta- 
cles of a large family, limited means, and 
a country neighbourhood, they managed to 
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satisfy their passion for society. The doctor 
had his dinners, and his lady her handsome 
gowns, whatever principles were sacrificed 
and truths compromised; and the younger 
members of the family now ran the same 
race with a still more thoughtless infatua- 
tion. Apart from this failing, the doctor was 
kind to the poor ; and Mrs. Hunter, to the 
world at least, a polite suave woman, and 
in descending the scales of society these ad- 
vantages of manner acquire consequence. 
Harry was their youngest grown-up son, he 
had passed as a surgeon during the last col- 
lege session, and was now at home, waiting 
for something to turn up in the shape of an 
appointment to a ship or regiment, which his 
father's interest, among the neighbouring 
gentry, might procure for him. 

Harry Hunter was a fair haired, effeminate 
looking lad, with a great deal of confidence, 
and some shrewdness in place of depth, ^^ A 
knowing fellow, Harry," his companions called 
him with seeming justice, for while he was 
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foremost in their frolics, he always con- 
trived to come out of them scatheless, and 
even to maintain a fair reputation with his 
seniors ; he had his mother's smooth manner 
with an individual capacity for making the 
most of his acquirements. He was decidedly 
inclined to be "all things to all men," al- 
though by no means in the apostolic spirit. 
He was something of a puppy too, and in 
the company of ladies their sworn servant, 
although he had been bom and bred in 
Craiginch, he had been there, as a young man, 
for too short intervals to admit of his having 
sunk to his proper level in general estimation. 
The elders in Craiginch, propitiated by his 
quiet deference to their presence and opin- 
ions, looked favourably upon him. There 
was sense in Hany Hunter, he would see his 
way in life ; girls who knew anything of the 
world, although they liked his liveliness and 
his attentions, distrusted him as a flirt; young 
men were divided, some admired his ready 
adaptation of himself to circumstances, and 
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prized him the more for his cleverness, others 
despised him as a double dealer. Bob Millar 
was among the last 

Not long after Harry Hunter returned from 
Edinburgh, it chanced that at a pic-nio party 
near Craiginch, he had been thrown particu- 
larly beside Phemie MiUar. It was not in 
his nature not to make himself agreeable and 
improve the most unpromising resource. He 
was good natured as well as polite. 

We are fein to confess that he was the first 
man, who had paid Phemie anything like 
attention, and intoxicated by the tribute to 
her womanliness, and still farther moved by 
the adjuncts of a fine day, a country scene, 
and a gay party for dramatic persona, she 
fell into the girlish delusion of becoming 
blind and deaf, and oblivious to all that she 
had formerly heard, seen, or thought of Harry 
Hunter, framing an entirely new calcula- 
tion of his claims to universal regard. 

Harry Hunter found enough reward for 
his efforts, in their reception, and in the 
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originality he discovered in their object, to 
induce him to continue them on future 
occasions. It was worth while cultivating 
Phemie Millar, were it only for the good 
joke his penchant afforded his own family 
(the Hunters were very fond of a joke). 
He had no objection to being singular in his 
taste; all the Hunters rather liked notoriety. 

Of Phemie Millar's relations not one took 
the trouble to notice Harry Hunter's flirta- 
tion, unless it were Isabella, who considered 
it unbecoming on Phemie's part, and Bob 
who, while he treated it as fair game, foiled 
it to the best of his power, not so much 
from serious views on the subject, as from 
a systematic principle of opposing Harry 
Hunter, whenever it was in his power. 

Harry did not get much choice of com- 
panionship to night ; he could not do other- 
wise than take the chair next Phemie, and 
after replying to Mrs. Millar's iuquiries 
after his mother, entertain his next neigh- 
bour to the best of his ability. He had 
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been out shootiiig rabbits all day, and was 
tired, and not inclined for exertion ; but it 
needed only a little patience, a few leading 
questions, until Phemie's momentary shy- 
ness wore off, and then she took the talking 
into her own hands, and entertained him. 
How she did run on I what an unexhaustible 
variety of subjects, and how she lost sight of 
self in the very least of them I First there 
was the party last night, and what did he 
think of Catherine Crichton? Did he admire 
her singing ? What songs did he prefer? Did 
he consider Motherwell's equal to Bums? 
Had he heard Wilson ? Did he go much to 
the theatre in Edinburgh ? Did he approve 
of the theatre ? Was Charles Kean a won- 
derful actor? What a strange life that of the 
green-room must be I Had he seen the 
newspapers? Did he think the late Sir 
Eobert Peel a good prime minister ? " Could 
legislature do nothing for trade ? She had 
been reading " Stephens' Travels," and she 
would give anything to see the East. Why 
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might not people be pilgrims now, as they 
used to be ? How much pleasanter it would 
be to encounter a weary way-farer, with his 
staff, and sandals, and palm branch of peace, 
his lofty purpose, and his stLll heart, than to 
. pause to listen to the roar of the railway and 
the rattle of the stage-coach, catching a 
glimpse of their freight, high-bred ostenta- 
tiously rough sportsmen, and dandy-would- 
be-gentlemen of commercial travellers. Not 
that she exalted the middle ages ; nothing 
could atone for ignorance and degradation, 
and the non-invention of printing ; and she 
believed that commercial travellers must be 
an intelligent class. 

With regard to dandies, Papa had a len- 
iency for dandyism, at least, he said when a 
young man lost respect for his personal ap- 
pearance he was ruined, he was safer to 
begin with being a fop than a clown, she could 
not understand the nature of the protec- 
tion, but there might be something in it, and 
a good taste might lead a man to be finical 
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about his gloves and his cravat, as well as 
about his expressions ; and &om Claver'se to 
Byron, there were so many examples of great 
men, who had condescended to be dandies : 
not that* those she had mentioned merited 
imitation, of course she did not mean that 
she herself liked plain people, she could 
not dissever plainness from sincerity,, it was 
such a simple truthful verse — 

" Lowland lads may dress more fine, 
Woo wi words mair soft than mine, 
Lowland lads hae mair 0' art 
A' my boasts an honest heart." 

No, she did not remember any more of the 
song, and it was not to the purpose. Did 
he like to drive. Bob was fond of it. 
It was curious how instinctive and in- 
veterate such tastes were in men, she liked 
to see Bob master Copenhagen; Copenha- 
gen had a great deal of spirit, but no bad 
tricks, papa said. Altogether, Isabella was 
fonder of these sights. Isabella always ran 

e2 
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to the window, when a kicking horse passed, 
and would go to Cooke's Circus although she 
had a bad cold, physical force was infinitely 
below moral and spiritual power; but it 
had its beauty, yes, there was beauty in 
muscular exertion, — beauty to make the 
heart beat, although it was but animal 
beauty. In the end Bob put an end 
to the tete-a-tete, he came to pain Phemie 
by demanding how many shots Harry 
Hunter had missed, and by denying that 
his dog was of pure terrier breed. Harry 
gaily defended his eye and his hand, and 
Pepper's descent; and Bob changed his 
attack, and in spite of all warning looks to 
the contrary, asked where he and little 
Cowan got rid of Lambert's scales that night 
they were in the inn. Harry would not 
imderstand him, and suddenly remembered 
that his sister Janet had sent him her com- 
pliments, that he had forgotten to pay her 
the pair of gloves she had won last night. 
He might tell Miss Janet that he re- 
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pudiated his debts the moment they were 
craved. What a dull hole Craiginch was, he 
wondered Harry did not take a turn behind 
his father's counter, there might be some 
relief in weighing out salts and fishing for 
leeches, and it would save the boy's feed — 
every penny was worth calculating in these 
times. 

Harry begged his pardon, he had no taste 
for such an experiment, although he had 
walked the hospitals : why did he not take 
an oar or a hammer in hand, and spare his 
father a fisher or cooper's wage ? 

It would be a manli^ bout than to work 
upon women's nerves and silence squalling 
youngsters; how many patients had he 
quietly put out of the way in the course of 
his practice ? 

It was not a fair question. 

How many skulls and bony hands did he 
sport upon his chimney piece ? 

" For shame. Bob, never mind him." 

Bob protested against the irreverent way 
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doctors treated human remains — clods of 
clay — ^though they were, with their dissect- 
ing rooms and their preserved samples, 
fEiugh, they had not common feeling left in 
them. For their skill, unless it were a 
rough butcher or two, he would not give 
a pinch of snuff for the whole body. 

Would he not — ^he would be glad to call 
him in one day." 

Would he? He should like to see it, that 
was all. 

Wait till he got a twinge of tooth-ache, 
they would hear a different story. 

Not while there was hot iron or cold steel 
within his own reach. 

Harry Hunter was rising to go. Already! 
Fhemie thought it was very soon, and then 
she wondered how her mother could be so in- 
hospitable as not to ask him to stay supper, 
nay, so far from that, to enquire the hour, 
and to remark how late they had been out of 
bed last night. 

Well, it was something to wok into a 
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dream, to begin by marvelling^— half affionted 
at herself — ^that she could say so much to 
him, fearing that he would think she had 
as long a tongue as his sister Janet ; then 
recalling all his monosyllables, and how well 
the smile became him with which he listened 
to Bob's ill manners. Yes, Harry Hunter 
had a gallant, graceful bearing — ^he was a 
thorough gentleman, she could vouch for 
that. 

In the meantime she was sewing together 
the sleeves of CoHn's shirt, and putting out 
the gas, and forgetting to sit down to 
supper, and helping herself to Isabella's 
glass of ale, in place of her own jug of 
milk. Isabella was scolding louder and 
louder, until she awoke out of her reverie, 
thoroughly stupified and bewildered, and 
was glad to adopt her mother's suggestion, 
that she must be sleeping upon her feet, 
and to put a stop to her blunders by going 
to bed. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

•'You've come early to see us this year, John "Frost, 
Wi your Crispin an poutherin gear, John Prost, 
For hedge, tower an tree as £eu* as I see. 
Are as white as the bloom o' the pear, John Frost." 

IQLLER. 

"Lord Spynie, ye may free the rose, 
And spare the lily flower 
When ye gae through the garden green, 
To woo in ladye's bower. 

An ye may spee the lightsome thyme, 

An leave the lonesome rue, 

For lang an sair will the ladye mourn, 

That ye gae there to woo." laikg. 

Next morning awoke every one to a sadden 
frost, a slight sprinkling of snow which had 
fellen unexpectedly during the night. It 
was the last snow that could be anticipated 
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this season, for already the snow-drops 
were in blossom in the sheltered borders. 
Fhemie hailed it as a firesh adieu firom a 
firiend; she liked snow, although it should 
keep her a prisoner in the house ; she did 
not ntn out with Jeannie, to break the 
icicles fix)m the water barrel, and squeeze 
together a snow-ball, calling all the time 

" White bird featherlesSy 

Kew come down from Paradise." 

Phemie had not one, but half a hundred 
lines which seemed written on the spotless 
world without, and instead of chanting 
them at the pitch of her voice, she only 
murmured very softly, while she stood after 
breakfast looking out at the leaden coloured 
clouds and sea, contrasted with the pow- 
dered earth : 

" The white snow lay on the narrow path-way 
"Where the lord of the valley crossed over the moor, 
And many a deep print on the white snow's tint 
Marked the track of his footsteps to Eveleen's door. 
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It was Mrs. Millar's monthly washing 
day. The two servants had been at the 
tubs fipom some untimely hour in the morn- 
ing, and Mrs. Millar was in the kitchen 
preparing an early dinner, and Isabella was 
putting aside the brealdast things. There 
was no peace nor rest for any female member 
of the &mily, not only on the wadiing day 
but on the drying, mangling and ironing 
days, which followed in quick succession. 
Mrs. Millar went upon the old system of 
making her washings of vital importance, 
and would rather have dropped down from 
sheer fatigue, than not have had pure clothes. 
If she did not book or beetle^ she withered 
and bleached to the utmost, and, at the 
same time, would not allow a single ordinary 
custom to be slighted. The usual daily 
routine must be gone through, although at 
the expense of personal labour and dis- 
comfort. There is an etiquette among 
house wives as well as fine ladies. In this 
case Mrs. Millar's motto was ^^ I never put 
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Mr. Millar down to a bit of cold meat on 
a washing-day yet, and I'll not begin now, 
althongb at any other time he's well enough 
pleased to be set off with a second day's 
roast or round." 

Fhemie had a wild notion that her mother 
and Isabella enjoyed washing days, the 
former to be left at liberty to run up a Meg 
Dod's catalogue of unsecured pots and con- 
cealed breakages, and the latter to whisk up 
and down stairs with a duster in her hand, 
but these were dreaded interludes to Phe- 
mie, when her conscience would not allow 
her to creep into a comer with a book, and 
when any &int attempt at assisting the 
others was sure to bring down upon her de- 
voted head, a doubly keen consciousness of 
her deficiencies in all that they held in 
highest value and when exclaimed at and 
pushed about, and even sunk into subser- 
vience to Jeannie, who took after Isabella in 
running messages and covering the table to 
perfection, she would be driven to the despe- 
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rate resolution of making a gigantic eflfort to 
astonish them all by a sudden assumption of 
independance. Why should she not sew and 
work and be as good a manager as Isabella, 
and as much thought of? Why not indeed, 
but it was easier said than done, and the next 
new book, the next mental puzzle, the next 
day dream never failed to scatter her determi- 
nation to the winds, carrying her better-half 
in triumph to another world, and leaving the 
remainder of her being hopelessly incapable 
of the practical details of this lower sphere. 
At the present moment Isabella was 
calling Phemie into the pantry, to act as 
her subordinate in arranging the well-filled 
shelves. Phemie would have greatly prefer- 
red assisting her mother. Isabella rode upon 
the top of her commission and gave her un- 
necessary orders, cautions and reproofs, parad- 
ing her own knowledge and Phemie's igno- 
rance, and Jeannie was like a little imp of 
mischief, echoing each lecture and mocking 
at grown up Phemie's inefficienfcy. 
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" ITow Phemie look what you are about, 
have you never learned that the spoons are 
locked into the safe? Do you thinV you 
could fiU the sugar basin without break- 
ing it?" 

" The sugar, not the salt, nor starch, mind 
— ^Papa would not like either of them among 
his tea." 

" Fll thank you to hold your tongue, 
Jeannie, you are a most unbearable monkey." 

Phemie protested passionately, provoked 
beyond all bounds. 

Poor Phemie, with her engrossing in- 
tellectual tastes and habits, was at the same 
time most imfortunately sensitive of. her 
glaring defects on common ground. Her 
burning cheeks would not have made her 
quicker or handier, they would only have 
drawn a fresh stricture from Isabella, and 
another laugh from Jeannie, had not their 
mother's voice sounding a hasty alarm in the 
distance arrested their attention. ^ 

^'Bairns, there are these lassie Hunters 
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and their brother crossing the street ! 
What brings them here so often ? Mind, I 
am not coming in, so don't send for me, 
Isabell ; Fm not to take oflf my wrapper an 
hour sooner than I intended, to countenance 
their nonsense." 

"It's very tiresome certainly, I wish 
Harry at least would find some other way of 
getting rid of his idle time, than inflicting 
it upon us ; Janet will want a loan of my 
new patterns, no doubt. Bun and open the . 
door Jeannie," Isabella ordered energeti- 
cally, " and be sure and shut Bob's room 
door as you pass, it is always standing open 
with all his things in a mess, and dont pull 
up the blinds as you did the other day, when 
the Mackays called, a glare of light is so 
vulgar." 

" Go yourself, Isabella," pouted Jeannie, 
" since you are so ill to please, I am always 
sent to open the door when Katie and Bill 
arie out, although I have no more business 
to do it than you or Phemie." 
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^^Dear me, Jeannie, can I go to the 
Hunter's such a figure ? For a girl like you 
it does not signify, but you are a disobKging 
spoilt thing. I will speak to mamma ; it is 
disgraceful how you behave to me." 

" I don't care, mamma will take my part, 
«he says you have no business to order me 
about as you do. Bob is right, if you got 
your own way, there would be no living in 
the same house with you, Isabella!" 
Jeannie maintained defiantly. 

" There's their ring, Phemie, like a dear, 
open the door, you don't mind your appear- 
ance, and your hair is never in much better 
order; besides you have been busy about 
nothing to dirty yourself this morning, while 
I have made our two beds and dusted the 
dining-room, and I would like to know 
how I could present myself to a stranger, 
especially to Janet Hunter, who never does 
a thing in their house to put herself out 
of order, and, Phemie, just look into the 
kitchen for a moment, and teU mamma to 
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send up Jeannie to fasten my dress, I will 
not be above a moment." 

Thus on Phemie, who had stood spell- 
bound from Mrs. Millar's note of warning, 
the unwelcome duty of acting as porter 
devolved. 

It was one of Phemie's moments of un- 
accountable, unconquerable self-conscious- 
ness and shyness, which laid an arrest on 
every power and rendered her dumb and 
motionless, a picture of awkwardness and dis- 
tress, a flush of burning blood was up to the 
very roots of her hair, her hand was literally 
shaking with agitation, when she greeted her 
friends. Fortunately they were sufficiently 
well acquainted with Phemie, to have some 
experience of the transmognifications she 
was liable to, so they merely settled within 
themselves, that Phemie Millar was in one 
of her odd glum backward moods, and did 
not take up their heads with her any farther. 
They were quite ftdl of themselves, and of 
the news they had come to tell. 
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Harry had got a situation ; that day's post 
had brought him his appointment as surgeon, 
on board of one of her majesty's vessels. He 
was to leave the next day, he had got the 
shortest warning, and he was trying to nm 
over as many leave takings as he possibly 
could, within the next twelve hours. Ho-nv" 
wildly Phemie's heart beat at first with a, 
keen pang of disappointment and pain, but 
when she tried hard to utter a few hypocri- 
tical expressions of pleasure, and in the 
midst of her sharp sorrow intuitively per- 
ceived that Harry Hunter's face was beaming 
with triumph, and that he was eagerly utter- 
ing his satisfaction at the prospect of entering 
immediately upon active life, and his san- 
guine hope that now that he was set a-going 
he would be sooner or later successful in his 
profession ; her generous temper reproached 
her for her selfishness, whatever idle dreams 
she had indulged in only the previous even- 
ing ; whatever wild absurd fancies^had seized 
possession of her mind a few minutes ago, 
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when his repeated calls were made matter of 
comment and complaint, she ought to rejoice 
with him on his opening prospects, and she 
did try to express herself more to the purpose, 
before Isabella came in and relieved her of 
the unusual burden and responsibility of 
entertaining, single handed, any visitors, 
and gave her time to compose herself and 
to think of what she had heard. 

Harry Hunter quitting Craiginch the very 
next day, what a dull blank he would leave 
behind him, what an interminable, indefinite 
period might elapse, and how many changes 
intervene before they saw his face again ; 
but no, she heard him telling Isabella that 
he did not expect his fitrst cruise to extend 
beyond three years, he hoped to return then 
and find all old friends the same. The 
hardships and dangers which he might 
encounter were in the hand of Providence, 
and were inseparably blended and crowned 
with the delights of realizing new events and 
strange faces, and life in its luxuriant wealth 
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in different quarters of the globe. It was 
promotion ; a step in the attainment of 
manly independence, blended with whatever 
hopes and wishes he cherished and held dear. 
Phemie's young heart struggled to throw off 
its first serious burden, and more than half 
succeeded, when the Hunters invited them 
to a farewell party of Harry's Mends, which 
they were trying to get up that evening. 

Phemie could not help wondering that 
his family could spare Harry's last night 
to comparative strangers, but the Hunters 
did nothing without company, and the relief 
of the deferred parting and the promised 
consolation of spending a few more hours in 
his society, were so great to the short- 
sighted, excitable, improvident imagination 
of eighteen, that Phemie accepted the re- 
prieve, and prepared to make a desperate 
attempt to be very happy once again, reso- 
lutely forgetting the future. 

Isabella Millar hked parties, and rarely 
demurred at an invitation, but she also en- 

f2 
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joyed making herself of consequence and 
diowing off to girls like the Hunters, her 
home importance — so she terrified Phemie 
by expressing a cool amount of uncertainty 
as to. her mother's sparing her on a particu- 
larly busy washing day. 

"But there would be nothing to hinder 
Phemie, they might count on her at least." 

" Oh, of course, if Phemie chose, there 
was nothing in the world to detain her at 
home, she and Bob would be well out of the 
way." 

Phemie suffered more than her usual sting 
of mortification, at this public proclamation 
of her inability, and shrank nervously fix)m 
the idea of going out without the protection 
of Isabella's presence to dictate to, and make 
way for, her; but the alternative was so 
much worse, that she comforted herself by 
the conclusion, that under the circumstances 
she would certainly go, however forwaid and 
alarming the advance might appear. How- 
ever, Isabella had no intention of exposing 
her to the trial. 
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Poor Phemie, how much more rapid and 
startling than ordinary, were her mental 
transitions that day. She passed it in alter- 
nate, impulfiive visitations of complete depres- 
sion, and very high spirits. Her conduct 
was simple and girlish in the extreme, even 
to being guilty of privately appropriating all 
the snow-drops and hypaticas in the border for 
her own bouquet that night. Isabella might 
tax her with selfishness, stand up for her 
rights, and scold her justly, but Isabella 
should have every other flower, lilies, roses, 
dahlias in Mr succession for three years to 
come, and while freezing her fingers, and 
shivering herself into a thorough chiU, pulling 
tiiem, Phemie uttered aloud sweet sounding, 
&miliar lines, whose imagined appropriate- 
ness, along with all their old associations, 
' thrilled her with a new sense of their pathos 
and beauty. 

'' To mak that plack a crown. 
Young Jamie gaed to sea^ 
And that plack and that crown^ 
They were baith for me." 
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It was a happy circumstance for Phemie, 
that her father and mother took her vaga- 
ries as matters of course, and if Isabella no- 
ticed any thing peculiar in this one, she 
considered it below her dignity to remark it^ 
and Bob, who grasped at all subject matter 
for teasing, was mean enough to receive the 
tidings of Harry Himter's good luck in the 
light of a personal injury, and coveting and 
despairing of a like opportunity of seeing 
the world, and of comparative freedom from 
control, lost the excellent opportunity now 
presented to him of tormenting Phemie 
beyond endurance, by betaking himself im- 
mediately to solitary cogitations, under an 
attack of half sulky gloom, no very uncom- 
mon phase of Bob Millar's fermenting and 
disordered mental and moral nature. 

When Isabella and Phemie reached the 
Hunter's, with Bob to follow them, they 
found a considerable party of young people 
brought together. Hairy Hunter was, of 
course, the hero of the evening, and exulting 
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in his sudden flush of honors, it was scarcely 
to be expected that he should have time or 
opportunity to attach himself particularly to 
any young lady, as on former occasions. 
With aU the other young people around him, 
Fhemie was not so unreasonable as to wonder 
at being in the early part of the evening 
overlooked ; on the contrary, she wanted no- 
thing more at first, than to sit in a quiet 
comer, and try to be composed and courage- 
ous, and she even shrank, with unusual 
pertinacity, from a momentary attempt of 
Harry Hunter, when she chanced to recur to 
his memory, to draw her out for one more 
^cial benefit On his part, Harry was too 
much and too pleasantly engaged to be able 
to practice his old perseverance; besides, 
there was no fiirther necessity for his making 
provision for fiiture entertainment, and he was 
really careless of success, for Mary Mackay 
and the prettiest girls in the room, were at 
his bidding to night. They were united 
from motives of friendship or private co- 
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quetry, in showering on him parting smiles; 
and although Phemie Millar was an odd 
little being, he really did not have it in his 
power to cultivate her farther. 

As Phemie had no other admirer, and as 
this was one of her dull hours, she remained 
in the back ground silent and still, unless 
when distressed by Mrs. Hunter getting a 
glimpse of her, and feeling it her duty to 
relax more satisfactory courtesies, in order 
to hint an enquiry, whether she had not yet 
been up dancing. 

"Eeally, Miss Phemie, I wish you would, 
be a little more social, you are so indifferent 
to our amusements. I would be glad if Janet 
and her sisters had a little of your sedateness. 
Will you not move a little nearer the in- 
strument, I want to get speech of George 
Cunningham, ; I see they require another 
couple, and I think you will not refuse to 
oblige them." 

Janet was not so politely insincere. " Oh 
are you here still, Phemie, what a shame of 
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the gentlemen, and they have quite worn me 
out, and Isabell is no better. It is dis- 
graceful in Harry to begin ah'eady with 
his inconstancy; you know you were a 
belle of Harry's, I am sure there is no 
accounting for tastes; I dare say he means 
to pay his last devoirs to Mary Mackay, be- 
cause she is just off the irons. I wonder 
what is the use of going to school to come 
back talking fine, and with such a carriage, 
in three months to sink down to the old 
level, giving us a good laugh in the mean 
time ; for my part I hate an English accent 
in a Scotch mouth, and Mary Mackay's is 
the height of affectation, only fency she can- 
not say Auchkier, her grand&ther's &rm. 
I want your brother Bob to ask her a f6w 
questions. WeU I am sorry that you have 
sat so long Phemie, and I wUl do the best I 
can for you, but I am engaged for this 
quadrille." 

Isabella was the next who addressed 
Phemie, and it was to whisper emphatically 
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" Do, Phemie, for your own sake change your 
seat ; I wonder you have not more tact. If 
you moved about a little, people would not 
remark so plainly what a complete wallflower 
you are, Janet Hunter has taken me off 
about it several times. 

Phemie's hoad ached with the noise, and 
heat and dust, the snow drops in her bouquet 
shrivelled up and yellowed. She looked 
stupifled, and in a maze with the restless 
blood pouring in one continuous tide into 
her hot cheeks. The evening's enjoyment 
was not exactly what she had looked for- 
ward to. 

An old acquaintance of Mrs. Hunter's, a 
staid, serious, elderly maiden lady, who had 
passed through many of the trials of life, 
was one of the company this evening. Ac- 
cording to the Hunters' malpractice of filling 
up the odd comers of their parties with any 
patients of the doctor's, to whom they owed 
a little attention, without much regard to 
the incongruous effect, or to the amount of 
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constraint and discomfort they might produce 
by this convenient arrangement. 

Miss Stark now chanced to sit down near 
Phemie Millar, and to begin to unburden 
her conscience to another elderly guest, but 
who, as he happened to be the father of 
several of the young people present, had 
rather more sympathy with the groups be- 
fore him. 

• "Don't you think Mr. Mackay, this is 
a strange time for a dance, I am sure I 
wish the young man may prosper to their 
heart's desire, but to set him out into the 
world down into the deceitful waters, as one 
may say, with jokes and nonsense, seems to 
me but an ill beginning of the journey of 
life." 

"Young folk will be young folk still, you 
know. Miss Stark," replied her good natured 
companion, in an exculpatory tone, self 
convicted of being somewhat of a latitudi- 
narian, with regard to his own family dis- 
cipline. " It is but natural that they should 
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all wish to have one more merry making to- 
gether, and to bid a hearty good bye to their 
old companion ; it may be long before some 
of them meet again poor things." 

" That's true, Mr. Mackay, but although 
I have no objection to their enjoying 
themselves in any innocent way, natural 
to their time of life, remembering my own 
young foolish days, still there's a time 
for everything, surely the young folk in 
the town have had enough opportunities of 
seeing each other lately, more than ever 
we had, Mr. Mackay, and even if not, their 
light thonghtless intercourse is but a poor 
exchange for a father's counsel and a mother's 
blessing." 

. " All in good time, mem, I dare say our 
yonng friend Harry will carry both with 
him to the boat to-morrow morning, in 
addition to this bit dance to-night." 

^^ And he to leave before five, as the doctor 
told me with his own lips ! Then you'll 
grant they must needs be confined to few 
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and hurried words, and this long precious 
last night at home, none can tell how often 
the poor laddie may sigh for home, before 
he may be permitted to win back to it— - 
these many ill improved hours, it will be 
wonderful, if they do not rise up in rebuke 
before his fether or mother's minds, every 
time the white foam breaks upon the Scart 
rocks for many a day. You may mind when 
my brother George went out to New York, 
it looks to me like yesternight the last even- 
ing we all spent together. Aye, Mr. Mackay, 
there was a strong blythe household there, 
where there's now but a solitary, broken 
down, old maid left to keep the old house 
and fomiture together, and sit by herself in 
the changed rooms, I mind how we would 
not light the candles, nor taste the supper, 
and how my fether could not say enough to 
him, nor my mother have done packing his 
trunks, and how we tried twice, before we 
could raise the Psalm for the last time." 
" Well, but I think we feel just as much 
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at parting with a member of our families 
now as we did then, only we are not quite 
so straight laced, and make less of a form 
and a ceremony of every event in our lives." 

" That may be, sir, but it is natural for 
an old woman to prefer old ways. The 
modem fashion would be very well, if there 
were no clouds to come across our paths ; if 
Eobert Bums had not spoken the truth when 
he wrote that ^WeVe wandered many a 
weary fit, sin auld lang syne.' " 

It was evident that Miss Stark was hurt 
and ofltended, and getting the conversation- 
into his own hands, Mr. Mackay attempted 
to remove the impression he had made, by 
representing matters in his own jocular man- 
of-business light, like most peacemakers, 
blundering further into error, and first sharp- 
ening his wit by a rousing pinch of snuff. 

"I have no fears for Harry Hunter, he 
will make his way in the world if ever a 
young man did ; I never knew a fellow 
commence business with a clearer eye to 
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number one; eh, Miss Stark, and he will 
take care to leaye as few aachors behind 
him as he possibly can. I am very much 
mistaken if he has not kept himself loose 
from every pretty girl in the room, for all 
his running about with them, trust him to 
start without any needless entanglement." 

Miss Stark almost held up her hands, 
" Oh, Mr. Mackay, and is that all the stay 
you would give to the lad, from the snares 
and perils and ill company he may en- 
counter. A selfish regard for his worldly 
interest, and a heartless contempt for the 
feelings of others, you maun have had few 
temptations in your own lot, or a narrow 
standard of right. I beg your pardon Mr. 
Mackay, but I have half a mind to speak to 
the doctor myself, we are old friends, and 
he's a kind man to the poor, besides his care 
of my stomach complaint." 

" No time like the present, mem, if your 
mind is made up, here comes the doctor," 
and Mr. Mackay, nettled in his turn, rose 
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up and efltected a precipitate retreat, giving 
' place to his host, thinking to himself that " if 
Hunter chose to invite single women to his 
house, he was certainly bound to undergo 
the labour and difficulty of their entertain- 
ment." 

Half an hour afterwards, when by Miss 
Stark's early leave taking the doctor was at 
liberty, the two gentlemen compared not^s 
on the subject, still but a few feet from the 
retired station to which Phemie after having 
at last danced once or twice had perversely 
returned* 

" Old women are most unreasonable mor- 
tals ; I wonder what they would have one 
say or do ; I pity you. Doctor, for hav* 
ing to flatter them out of their crotchets," 
sympathized Mr. Mackay. 

The Doctor's eyes twinkled behind his 
spectacles, and his mouth was pursed up, 
but with a care for the most distant danger 
to the least of his fees, and some honour- 
able respect for the obligations which par- 
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taking of one's bread and salt implies, he 
only answered — " Do you include Mrs. 
Mackay and Mrs. Hunter in the list ? if so, 
we may take up the sentiment of the weary 
pund o' tow, — 

" If your wife and my wife were in a boat together, 
Forty miles frae ony land wi' nane to steer the rudder," 

and so on, what would the ladies say to 
that ? Bather compliment the young ones, 
than attack the old. It is useless, man, 
since the days of Adam downwards. I 
mean to shew you a better example, Mary 
seems much improved." 
" Do you think so ? she cost enough at 
least; these boarding-schools are furnaces 
for melting down solid coin ; we fathers of 
daughters have much need to find the 
philosopher's stone. " 

"I dont know; their mother manages 
everything concerning our girls, and I 
believe that she finds that Janet, and the 
rest of them, get as much education as they 
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can make use of by attending Mrs. Duncan's, 
but no doubt young ladies who go direct to 
the capital for the graces, must have a great 
advantage over mere countrified lasses." 

^'Mrs. Duncan's boarders furnish no pro- 
fitable jobs for my office, Doctor, and we 
have made it our principle to spare no- 
thing upon the children's education. They 
may not have fortunes, but they will at 
least have what learning the best masters 
can give them, to carry them through the 
world." 

" I hope they will not employ it as mere 
ballast; after all it is how one uses one's 
cargo, rather than the quantity originally 
taken in, that signifies most, and girls may 
carry a light weight without any great 
harm ; for th6 better, I think, they can 
each learn to manage a house if they like, 
and that is the great requisite. I, for one 
man, never fancied marrying a dictionary, 
and I consider that to declare Mary has 
grown a bonny lassie, is saying much more 
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for her fature prospects, than to commend her 
knowledge of languages, or skill in history, 
for it appears young ladies don't confine 
themselves to music and fancy painting now 
a days. Mary has got her mother's white 
skin, at this distance her neck looks like 
alabaster; the other girls are black sheep 
beside her." 

"Dear me, Doctor, I had no idea that 
you were so gallant ; I must not make Mary 
proud by retailing your admiration; she's 
fair enough, if that were all, but," — and 
Mr. Mackay tried to speak with impartiality, 
— " folk begin to put no great value on Hnt- 
white locks, they are genuine Scotch attrac- 
tions, forgotten like our Parliament Isabella 
Mniar bids fair to be what I call a gallant, 
fine-looking woman." 

The Doctor gave a glance behind him at 
Fhemie, and making a Mse calculation 
with regard to the distance that sound may 
travel in a room full of talkers and dancers, 
with a grand piano in full motion, rejoined 

g3 
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carelessly, "Yes, I am a little proud of Miss 
Millar; she is one of the best grown for 
her years of my bairns, and my family in 
one light is tolerably extensive." 

"Ah! I take you. Doctor; you must 
count them by scores, iacluding my own 
batch, and much obliged to you they are, 
for the signal service of bringing them iato 
the world." 

"So I hope, generally speaking; you 
recollect. Job came to curse the hour when 
he was bom." 

"Millar is not so fortunate in his next 
daughter, I suspect she will be left upon his 
hands ; — by comparison, a pookit, glum look- 
iag, bit lassie." 

" Who — ^little Phemie ! she can crack like 
a pen-gun, man, when she's incliaed, and 
then you would be surprised to see how her 
face lights up ; she was an odd little slip of 
woman-kind to begin with, and she has been 
ruiaed in the rearing: her father and mother 
might have known better — poring over idle 
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trash of books, when she should have been 
out dancing with a skipping-rope, or fighting 
in the centre of the wildest of the school- 
boys, over a game at the hooU^ like Janet ; 
she has escaped water in the head by a 
miracle, to mature into one of your nervous 
bilious burdens to themselves and their 
neighbours, — a sore end for either man or 
woman; but Phemie is a great favourite 
with her father." 

"And that is more than can be said of all 
his children, I fancy," Mr. Mackay sifted 
the Doctor, but Doctor Hunter was a wise 
man in his generation, and not to be drawn 
into a scrape, so he swerved into generalities 
and then back to trifles. 

^^I cannot say; Millar appears to me 
to be reasonable, and I am sure every member 
of his family may feel obliged to him for 
what he has done for them. Janet insists 
that Phemie Millar has been elected one of 
poor Harry's flames, for variety, I suppose. 
I doubt your Mary has had little trouble in 
stepping into her shoes to night." 
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Neglected, undervalued, ridictded, des- 
pised, Phemie Millar sat drinking in her 
sentence under a double sense of her own 
folly, and of the cruel truth of the worst she 
heard — ^young girls in their presumed butter- 
fly existence, having sometimes trials to en- 
counter, unpalatable in proportion as they 
are intangible. A file of young people going 
in a body, to get some refreshments in the 
doctor's consulting room, passed by Phemie, 
appearing to triumph over her pain : why 
was she unlike them, so differently consti- 
tuted and so distrusted, and yet keenly 
alive to their opinion of her demerits, so 
eager to be one of them and yet so rejected 
on all hands. Mary Maokay boasted of 
being no house-keeper ; Janet Hunter could 
not get a report about her acquaintances too 
absurd to promulgate and yet they were not 
hardly dealt with. Were reading and think- 
ing so great a crime in a girl ? She could not 
help being interested in circumstances that 
affected the welfare of thousands of her 
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fellow creatures, but that did not make her 
less inclined to be happy with those of her 
own age and station. 

There was Bob submitting to be talked 
down by Janet Hunter, only to hear the 
length she would go. There was Isabella 
looking dignified, and as if prepared to an- 
ticipate some sort of greviance in alliance 
with George Cunningham, who took umbrage 
at nothing and no one. Yes, and there was 
Harry Hunter quite engrossed with Mary 
Mackay's affected laugh and transparent in- 
sipidity, satisfied with this shallow specimen 
of boarding school finishing, forgetful of her 
very existence. 

No, he caught himself as he passed, and 
offered her his disengaged arm, gaily, care- 
lessly, as a matter of course. Phemie could 
have cried like a baby, or sunk out of sight 
in her misery and disgrace, but impulsive 
as she was, a tide of womanly indigna- 
tion rose in sudden reaction within her, 
and saved her from any unpardonable sin 
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against .modesty and common sense. She 
declined Harry Hunter's offer, at first, hur- 
riedly and tremulously, but when he insisted 
with the polite perseverance of an easy con- 
science, and the smiling indulgence and 
kindly force which one extends to the way- 
wardness of a recognized child, conduct 
which seemed to acknowledge her wounded 
feelings and ground of offence without a 
single spasm of self reproach, with only a 
comical self-satisfied pitying note, that 
" poor little Phemie Millar, for all her 
cleverness, was young yet," she woke up 
to change her mind and accept his atten- 
tions, and to walk and speak with a brave 
girlish spirit, whose intensity of quiet* honest 
scorn silenced briefly his light tongue, 
brought a passing cloud of thought on his 
smooth forehead, and for a few moments 
rendered him oblivious to Mary Mackay's 
crimped braids, low tones and polished 
propriety. 

It was Phemie Millar's first awakening to 
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the Mse seeming of the world, and for some 
days after Harry Hunter left, she believed 
that she would never trust any one in her 
life again, that her mind would not recover 
the early shipwreck of its faith, that she was 
old before her time, she could not dive 
deeply or undisguisedly enough into the 
slough of despond, or occasion Bob and 
Jeannie livelier diversion, her father and 
mother more ignorant wonder, or Isabella 
more extreme disapprobation ; and then be- 
fore the week was out, in spite of herself 
she began to feel a reviving interest in her 
various peculiar habits and occupations, she 
was ashamed of herself for her keen enjoy- 
ment of that new book, her pleasure at re- 
ceiving, along with Jeannie, that pair of 
white bantams and her desire to meet .those 
Willises, the Mackay's long expected visitors. 
Another fortnight and Phemie crimsoned to 
the tips of her fingers, both in public and pri- 
vate, at the faintest mischievous allusion to 
her late fit of the dumps, and was ready to be 
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guilty of any energetic eccentricity to put it 
out of the collective heads of the femily , but it 
required the experience of years to bring her 
to the ripe productive point of at once laugh- 
ing heartily at and feeling thankful for its 
exact nature and extent ; still, however she 
might view it, grossly over-rating it at one 
time, imder-rating it at another, calling it a 
grave misfortune to begin with, and in con- 
clusion an incident in her history utterly 
ridiculous ; Phemie never fiilly forgot the 
first rude shock to her day dreams; many 
another she had to endure, before the light of 
day dissipated their misty magic haze. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



** The spring conies linkin and jinkin thro' the wuds, 
Sofbenin' and openin, bonny green and yellow buds ; 
There's flowers, an' showers, an' sweet song o' little bird, 
An' the gowan, wi* his red croon, peepin' thro' the yird. 

The hail conies rattlin and brattUn snell an keen, 
Dandin' an' blaudin, tho' red set the son at e'en ; 
In bonnet an' wee loof, the weans kep an' look for mair, 
Dancin thro' ither wi the white pearls shinin' in their 

[hair- 
Flower dappled hiU-side, and dewy beech sae freshat e'en 
Or the tappie-tonrie fir-tree shinin a' in green — " 

MILLEB. 

" Hearken and I wiU teU you how 
Young Muirland Willie came here to woo." 

SCOTTISH SONO. 

Spring was advancing, cod was caught in 
sufficient quantities to form a small rehearsal 
of the great herring operations. Fotatoe 
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planting was begun, lambs were rapidly in- 
creasing on store farm^, Mrs. Millar had 
her onion and carrot beds sown, and her 
brocoli in ftdl use. Phemie was nursing a 
group of anemones, aiid luxuriating in the 
long day light ; Jeannie playing ball firom 
morning till night, and Isabella regularly 
walking, from their early tea to the end of 
the short gloaming. " One could see to do 
nothing else," she said, but the east wind was 
often cuttingly severe, rising into gales and 
loading the beach with cart loads of what 
in native dialect is called sea ware, and the 
fire-side continued wonderfully attractive, 
while Phemie was threatened with coughs 
and colds without number, if she proposed to 
join in the stroll, and Jeannie was peremp- 
torily snubbed for the same proposal, and 
sent crying to manmia to redress her wrongs; 
Bob, too, was hotly repulsed, when all at once 
he also became in this respect pertinaciously 
and unaccountably attentive to "Isabell." 
It was an odd arrangement, and very soon 
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Phemie's restless intelligence was at work 
and feyerishly intent upon unravelling the 
puzzle, which other corroborative novelties 
once remarked, summed up, and magnified, 
declared Isabella had twice gone alone to 
drink tea with the Mackays, who were a 
short time ago her aversion, and she had 
come to a mortal rupture with her old crony 
Janet Hunter, with whom she was now 
scarcely on speaking terms, and she wore 
her grey lustre and pink ribbons, and white 
sleeves every day, without assigning the least 
reason for such extravagance, which was 
very unaccountable and provoking. 

Mrs. Millar would say nothing on the 
matter, and unless it attracted papa's par- 
ticular notice and he mentioned it of his own 
accord, Phemie's troublesome delicacy would 
not allow her to broach the poiat to him. 
Bob only hoaxed her and tried to bewilder 
her iQ her pursuit of truth, for sympathy she 
was thrown back on Jeannie, it was not very 
dignified, but a sharp girl like Jeannie soon 
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aroused, and quite as inquisitive as Phemie, 
and^ with as good a right to be so, was a 
most invaluable aid in finding out a secret. 

A secret suspected as part and parcel of 
the quiet family calendar, affecting one of 
its members, and so the property of all, — 
what a treasure it proves, how keenly it is 
relished and dwelt upon! A secret in a 
household of sisters — ^what an amount of 
excited guessing and gossip it involves ! A 
lurking secret of Isabella Millar's achieved 
one good end — it was the first slight begin- 
ning of a confidential intimacy between her 
younger sisters. , The difference of age and 
character between them had been broadly 
marked, and Jeannie, as her mother's pet, 
was long in a great measure independent of 
both the other girls ; but now Jeannie was 
proud of having a subject of interest in 
common with Phemie; becoming less of a 
child and more of a girl, she gave indica- 
tions of aspiring a little to companionship 
with the senior members of the femily, and 
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gratified by Phemie's present liberal ad- 
mission of her clainis, in contrast to the 
contempt with which they were met else- 
where, she wanted to form a childish league 
with her against her enemies — Bob and 
Isabella ; and so thought of paying deference 
to Phemie's mysterious cleverness, and of 
assisting, instead of exposing her hand- 



Since a nursery was no longer maintained 
for Jeannie's sole use, she had been accus- 
tomed to sleep with Isabella, who curled 
her hair, and cared for her clothes, and 
found fault with her, like the useful elder 
sister that she certainly was. A very rebel- 
lious charge Jeannie had always been, now 
she iustituted an imgratefd petition that 
she should sleep with Phemie; she had 
learnt to tidy her drawers herself, and 
Phemie told her stories when she lay awake, 
and brought. Hunt to sleep on the mat at 
the door, and they were to get up iu the 
summer mornings to bathe together. She 
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would sleep with Phemie ! — Isabella was 
always meddling with her, and she eared so 
mnch about her own comfort, that she could 
think of no other body's pleasure. Isabella 
would be an old maid, she was sure of that. 

The change was efltected, not " without 
strenuous opposition from Miss Millar, 
who was as ready to resent umbrage firom 
Jeannie as from a Methuselah in age and 
a Solomon in wisdom, and who could not 
tolerate innovations, or improvements on her 
plans or arrangements, however trifling or 
for her own benefit. 

A curious contradictory report, regarding 
Isabella's strange behaviour, Jeannie poured 
into Phemie's greedy ear, in their new 
privacy. " Mamma once spoke of Isabella's 
getting lessons ia making pies and short 
bread, fipom Mrs. Tullis. Isabella was 
frightened that I would over-hear it, and 
teU Annie Hunter, as if I were a tale-pyet. 
Phemie, do you think Isabella would go 
there without letting us two know? She 
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brought in a bit of seed-cake one night, but 
that was when mamma expected callers next 
day, and she would be sure to put on her 
■wrapper. I would not wonder if she has just 
persuaded mamma and papa to allow her 
to accept aunt Christie's invitation, to live 
two or three months with her ; and has got 
some new frocks and needs Betsy Wilson 
to fit them on, and is wearing up her gray 
gown, before she goes away. It was our 
turn; it is not fair, and it is a shame to 
make down so many of her old things to 
me: how can I help being the youngest, 
mamma would not do it, if it were not for 
Isabella's keeping at her, but we wiU get 
the better of her some day, Phemie. What 
made Isabell angry, when Miss Stark said 
that smoking was a snare to entice young 
men to drink; Bob smokes plenty, but that 
was not the way Isabell's face got so red. 
Do you think Isabell can have a sweetheart, 
Phemie, and will be going to be married ? 
it woxdd be nice for you to be Miss Millar, 

II 
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and for me to go with you to all the parties, 
and for us to do what we like at home ; but 
I would not care for Isabell's getting off 
before us, — ^how proud and high she would 
be, — there would be np speaking to her 
after that, — we would not trouble her 
house much.'* 

Colin was coming home for a few days, 
to be made much of by his mother, and to 
sport his iron-heeled shoes and corduroy 
trowsers, his brown hands and face, after 
the fashion of a country ^^ gentleman. He 
was to bring his host's dog-cart within a 
mile of Craiginch, and his sisters were to go 
in a body to meet him. On the appointed 
evening Isabella was decidedly cross, and 
kept the others waiting, until her bonnet 
and shawl suited her fancy, by which time 
their patience was quite exhausted. Once 
set out, nothing went right with her ; she 
was sure Colin would not come that night, 
or that he would drive the cross-road, and 
the dust was destroying her dress; at last 
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she had a bad head-ache, and could not go a 
step feurther. " You cian do what you like, 
Isabell," Jeannie proclaimed; "but Phemie 
and I will go on. Mamma will be very 
angry, if we fail to meet Colin as we pro- 
mised; you are fond enough of evening 
walks, you need not tire so soon to-night." * 

Isabella did not condescend to take up 
the argument, she continued to insist that 
they were going on a fruitless errand, that 
they would not encounter Colin, she did not 
believe that his letter said as much. Bob 
had been so rude in putting it iuto his 
pocket, before any one could read it fairly 
through ; and, of course, Bob was not to be 
found when wanted." 

" I know where Bob is," Phemie replied, 
innocently; "did you not hear papa send 
him down to to the pier ? he must be half 
way back now." 

" I would not care to turn and intercept 
him, just to punish him and satisfy myself; 
if you are right, I can easily overtake you." 

h2 
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** And you have the head-ache, you say, 
Isabell!" exclaimed Jeannie; "much in- 
formation you'll get from Bob, — better 
believe us at pnce." 

" Girls like you, Jeannie, should not pre- 
tend to give grown-up people advice ; I am 
fit to judge for myself, I should think." 

" May be not, Isabell, for as old as you 
are, some grown-up people do things that 
they are ashamed to confess straight out, and 
whether Bob has been at the pier or not, 
George Cunningham's ofiice shuts at half- 
past seven,— there now, Isabell." 

Phemie was in the greatest state of 
agitation at Jeannie's boldness. Whatever 
improbable surmises and suggestions had 
entered their brains, it was the first direct 
accusation they had brought against Isabella; 
it was not so much her anger that Phemie 
feared, as the interest of her answer. 

Jeannie often laughed afterwards, and 
told how much more distressed Phemie was, 
than the party concerned. Isabella might 
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be said to receive the remark coolly, she 
neither took it as an insult, nor even denied 
it, she only unfastened her shawl pin 
and enquired "What they could mean?" 
Isabella slow to resent a liberty, quiet and 
put out ! Jeannie laughed triumphantly, and 
Phemie's heart bounded with trepidation 
and delight The case was decided; there 
was a love aflEair in the house, Isabella was 
exalted into a heroine. What a field for 
Phemie's fancy ! She could no more have 
seconded the clamorous, confosed crowd of 
charges and countercharges, with which 
Jeannie followed up her first successful hit, 
than she could ever hope to display, on her 
own account, the determined gravity and 
evident pleasure, with which Isabella af- 
fected to foil, while she encouraged, what 
she called their nonsense. 

Isabella was naturally open and accessible } 
deceit was not one of her faults, besides 
the matter, ui her self possessed, thorough 
going, hands might have gone so far as to 
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make a discovery, rather a relief than other- 
wise. 

When poor Colin did make his appearance, 
he got but a divided welcome; he found the 
girls strangely disordered and indiflferent to 
his news; even Phemie seemed to be in a 
whirl of private excitement, and Jeannie was 
whispering and laughing aside to Isabella. 
When they did talk aloud and altogether, he 
was sure there were joking allusions which 
he could not follow, some story among them- 
selves of which he had never heard. He did 
not think it very good usage, he was glad 
that he might at least depend upon com- 
manding his mother's ear, but when they 
arrived at their own house, even this conso- 
lation was qualified, for Colin found his 
honours as a visitor shared by George Cun- 
ningham, who had come in with Bob, and 
required very little pressing to stay supper, 
and as he was the. real stranger, although 
they might see him every day of their lives, 
and although he could give them no fresh 
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information regarding seed time and the price 
of last year's barley, he was the more listened 
and attended to of the two. Next night it 
was the same, George Cunningham walked 
in again, he must be very ^thick' with Bob 
to admit of such freedom; his father cer- 
tainly hesitated to ask him to sit down, 
but George took it upon him to invite Mr. 
Millar to dine at his lodgings next day, com- 
bated all his excuses and promised an early 
salmon that his fether had sent him by coach 
from the Tay; he and Bob were not in- 
cluded in the party, for they were engaged to 
go out on a fiflhiug excursion near Galland's 
Ness. What could George Cunmngham get 
to say to his father ? 

These two April evenings, with Colin try- 
ing to get in his word and George Cunning- 
ham included in the family circle and so 
intently agreeable, and Mrs. Millar ordering 
something better than common for supper, 
and Isabella so decorously aud consequen- 
tially industrious, and Phemie opening and 
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shutting her book in a perpetual fidget, and 
Bob whistling to himself in the back ground 
and Jeannie with her eyes open to every 
thing and every body ; these two evenings 
and George Cunningham's dinner were long 
remembered and talked of by the Millars, for 
they were an era in their history. Phemie 
could long recall having drawn aside the win- 
dow curtain and announced a slight appear- 
ance of Aurora BoreaHs just over the old 
castle, and Mrs. Millar, the bursting of one of 
the bottles of ale put down on the hearth rug, 
and Jeannie, how the said accident startled 
Hunt stretched out in the immediate vicinity, 
dreaming of sunny, sandy knowes, where 
rabbits burrow, and shady, deep ditches, 
where water rats swim. 

George Cunningham had the honour of 
entertaining Mr. Millar next day, and took 
dishonourable advantage of his position as 
host to make, then and there, a formal pro- 
posal of marriage to Isabella Millar. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

** Her motlier then hastily spak : 
The lassie is glaiket wi' pride ; 
In my pouches I hadna a plack 
The day that I was a bride/' 

JOANNA BAILLIE. 

George Cuimmgham, a young man of 
seven or eight and twenty, was the son of a 
small laird m the carse of Gowrie, and con- 
fidential clerk (mth tlio understanding of 
, being future partner) to Mr. Mackay, writer 
land banter, Craigincb, with the advantage of 
reood, if not altogether satisfactory, connec- 
piom in the town^ having a grandmother 
and a pair of maiden aunts, the widow and 
daughters of a former clergyman. These 
ladies occupied a pretty cottage in the 
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suburbs, were taken notice of by the smaller 
gentry in the neighbourhood, and con- 
sidered themselves among the first people in 
the place. George Cunningham, although he 
had not altogether fulfilled their expectations, 
or avoided giving them occasional ground of 
offence, had proved a good natured, obliging 
grandson and nephew, gave his grandmother 
his arm to church every Sunday, when the 
weather was fiine enough for her to venture 
out, transacted all her business, escorted his 
aunts to every public place of amusement, 
which by any chance arose in Craiginch, 
helped them to pull their apples and plant 
their dahlias, was an almost daily visitor at 
their house, and during his three years' resi- 
dence in Craiginch, while he was neither, i 
what Bob Millar called stuck up, nor straight 
laced, had not been guilty of any action 
which could annul his certificate of eligible 
rank and proper conduct. 

George Cunningham's weakness lay in his 
good nature and indolence; he had good 
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looks, but he walked with a slouch, good 
breeding which he showed merely by avoid- 
ing what offended a fastidious taste, good 
talents and good sense that might have made 
a figure in the world, but he could not exert 
them beyond what was absolutely negessary 
for his daily duties. Bonhommie and a ten- 
dency to self-indulgence rendered passive 
his valuable endowments. He might have 
been one of the crack young men of Craig- 
inch; he commanded the entree into the best 
set; he had more than the usual recom- 
mendations to render his society sought 
after, but he did not think it worth while to 
put them in practice or even to avail him- 
self of any results that were realities. A 
great smoker and reader, and a lounger upon 
the pier and beach, he might from sociality 
or gallantry, be won from his comfortable 
lodgings, to help out a pic-nic or party of 
young people ; but he did not bore himself 
to be intimate in any domestic circle, how- 
ever courted therein. He had a host of ac- 
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quaintances around him ; no one was more 
popular in this respect, or more like a gentle- 
man in his general unassuming civility ; but 
he had few intimate associates; Bob Millar 
was one of the few ; Bob and he were rather 
close friends. 

In contrast to Bob's aversion to Harry 
Hunter, the dissimilarity between him and 
George Cunningham seemed a bond of union, 
but they were alike in one important partic- 
ular, they were both of them sincere men. 
George Cunningham quite as much so in his 
good humour, as Bob in his bile; but while 
Bob frequently rendered himself little short 
of miserable, George Cunningham had ex- 
tensive enjoyment of life. He enjoyed it 
both animally and intellectually ; he had a 
strong body imited to a cool temperament, 
and a clear intellect. The absence of violent 
passions, and the possession of calm, sound 
sense, as much as any decided religious prin- 
ciples, saved him from excesses that might 
have deranged his balance, and shaken his 
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tranquillity ; no man could have had fewer 
selfish vexations, and more selfish pleasures. 
George Cunningham seemed so comfort- 
able, and was so naturally opposed to exer- 
tion and change, that his taking a wife had 
ceased to be a fixed thing with the public, 
and was a proceeding not quite consistent 
on his part, indeed, rather paradoxical. It 
seemed, his time for marrying, like that of 
better people, had come upon him whether 
he would or not. His choice of Isabella 
Millar was much more in keeping with the 
man. He liked to study character, when it 
did not give him too much trouble, and Isa- 
bella's, decided, touchy traits in the course 
of their acquaintance, had first entertained, 
and then attached him. He had too much 
mind to be in danger of falling in love with 
his own shadow; his Mendship for Bob 
Millar and his regard for . Isabella were 
effects from the same cause. He had pro- 
bably more appreciation of the solid worth 
of Isabella's ordinary active virtues, than if 
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he had been the most pushing, practical man 
in Craiginch. 

At first sight, and viewed on the surface, 
George Cunningham appeared an excellent 
match for Isabella Millar ; his income was 
not very great, but it might be reckoned 
sufficient for a young couple ; his prospects 
were good, both from his father, and the na- 
ture of his connection with Mr. Mackay; and 
in the magic scale of rank, he was certainly 
a few shades higher than the Millars. 

Mr. Millar, like most men who had risen 
in the world, entertained considerable respect 
for Cunningham's descent, and in his plain 
shrewdness, was liberal enough to put some 
value upon the intellectual refinement, with 
which he could have no individual sympathy, 
still his clear sight looked farther. He was 
fuUy aware of all George Cunningham's ad- 
vantages, but there was a screw loose, not- 
withstanding. He was too much of a gen- 
tleman^ too much of a student to make 
money. He might succeed to a greater in- 
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come through his father or Maekay, but he 
would scarcely enlarge what he had by his 
own efforts; the best thing that could be ex* 
pected of him, perhaps, was to be able to 
keep what fell into his hands. There was 
more show than substance in his worldly 
status ; it was not the prosperity that Mr, 
Millar would have coveted for a son in law 
it belonged too much to the . chapter of acci- 
dents. He would have every man be as 
much as possible the author of his own for- 
tunes. 

Mr. Millar had his objections to Cunnin- 
gham's suit; what did his wife say? — ^what 
was Isabella's answer ? — ^that was the grand 
question; if her heart were concerned, it 
would make aU the difference in the world. 
Mrs. Millars penetration and foresight were 
only womanly reflections of her husband's 
native sagacity ; her partialities and preju- 
dices were entirely her own. She could 
barely follow Mr. Millar in his scruples, 
while the credit of having her eldest daughter 
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soon and well married, the certainty of Isa- 
bella's success in married life, the responsi- 
bility of presiding over her ^ providing' and 
the laying out of her house were impressed 
upon her mind with irresistible power. 

As for Isabella, a very short investigation 
elicited her private opinion. To reach it 
was not the delicate, difficult matter that 
some young ladies make such an attempt; 
she was highly pleased with George Cun- 
ningham's oflfer, and quite prepared to be 
congratulated by her Mends, and though she 
felt a little confused at first, that did not mate- 
rially interfere with her just satisfaction, 
which she did not see any necessity for con- 
cealing. To be an unartificial girl, Isabella 
Millar was keenly affected by externals ; she 
put a due weight upon the very least of what 
George Cunningham could boast, even his. 
father's right to add his place to his name, to 
write himself Thomas Cunningham, Esquire, 
of ArdtuUoch; and his Aunts, the Miss 
Amots', dining at the lodge did him service 
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with her, as he was very well aware. Yet, 
Isabella Millar never questioned her own 
claims to consideration, or made a bugbear of 
the despotic demands of gentility, any more 
than her father or mother did ; but this did 
not prevent her being extremely nettled at 
their assertion, and fully alive to the sillier 
portion of the world's estimate of their 
vitality, and eager to supply a deficiency of 
them in her own case. While professing her 
independence as a young lady, and taking 
high ground with the single men of her ac- 
quaintance, she had a strong secret ambition 
to become a matron, a house of her own, a 
joint headship in a new household, to be en- 
titled to make laws which no one could ven- 
ture to dispute, to have an opportunity of 
displaying her activity and pains taking, 
could not but have great charms for her 
imagination. There was this difference 
between Isabella's wishes and Phemie's 
dreams, that, while Isabella set her heart on 
being married, Phemie's longings never went 
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beyond having a lover ; her fancy generally 
left the end of their courtship in the grey, 
undefined background. 

Isabella was not given to falling in love, and 
before she suspected George Cunningham's 
fliame, she had been accustomed to under- 
value and find fault with him as Bob's Mend, 
and in himself a fair subject of comment; 
but she was very proud of her conquest, 
rapidly regarding him as her own property, 
and no one set greater store upon his or her 
goods and chattels, or fought their battles 
through thick and thin like Isabella Millar ; 
s\ich a frame of mind was as good a substi- 
stitute as could be found, for a hearty out and 
out love fit. 

No doubt, Isabella was willing, and that 
making a deep depression in the scale, after 
due deliberation, Mr. Millar put his seal to 
the deed by giving his consent also. Once 
fairly settled, he soon regarded the match as 
complacently as he was apt to view his own 
general good fortune, and took almost as 
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much pleasure as Isabella, in summing up ite 
recommendations. 

"Aye, Isabell, lass, you'll crow crouse at 
Ardtulloch, the Missie Amots (the daugh- 
ters of the late clergjnnan of Craiginch, 
chanced to be of small stature) who would 
not look at your mother; their pride will 
get a pull down ; the Hunt^« can say no- 
thing to this." 

" Indeed, I will not be very frank to the 
Amots, nobody dould expect that of me, 
papa, and I can tell you it was not Janet 
Hunter's blame, that Mr. Cunningham did 
not pay his addresses there." 

It was really, as Mrs. Millar said, a treat 
to see a girl so happy about an engagement 
a» Isabella, although she was given to show 
it by putting herself forward, laying down 
the law, and requiring imconditional de- 
ference to her opinions twice as much as 
before. 

Bob proclaimed himself disgusted at George 
Cunningham's bad taste, and rather won* 

i2 
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dered how he was to survive the height of 
Isabella's glory, but it came out, to his 
wrath, that when George Cunniiighaiii had 
taken him into his confidence weeks before, 
he had behaved very tolerably, and much 
like other brothers, had spoken out his con- 
viction that, if he had been unconnected 
with his sisters, and to choose between them, 
he would have preferred Phemie, but Isa- 
bella would prove a good enough wife, and 
he hoped Cunningham had thought the 
subject over and meant beforehand to make 
her a tolerable husband. 

A projected matrimonial alliance was to 
Phemie's excitable imagination, on its first 
announcement, an event beyond comparison ; 
she took the deepest interest in it, she specu- 
lated upon it, on the abstract in every dif- 
ferent light, but while she had never been 
accustomed to doubt Isabella's ability to 
conduct her own affairs and mould them to 
her wishes, she had a lower opinion of 
George Cunningham, than any other person 
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in the house, although he certainly had a 
respect for her, and laughed at her less than 
most individuals in Craiginch. They had 
at once too much and too little in common. 
Phemie could not comprehend how a man 
with his knowledge and tastes could be no- 
thing more than what George Cunningham 
was ; she could not tell what she would have 
him to do, but she felt that his life was in a 
degree a failure, and that although they could 
converse together on many topics and he was 
always good natured and amusing, and al- 
though they were to be, in the course of 
time, nearly related, they could never be 
more intimate; she would never ask his 
advice, or tell him her stories. 

The impression that the whole affair made 
upon Jeannie, was, as she had previously an- 
ticipated, twofold, she was divided between 
the joy of looking forward to the period of 
the marriage, with all she would have to re- 
tail to Annie Hunter (in spite of her resent- 
ful denial of the inference that she was in 
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fmy respect that a^cme of youthful degreda- 
tion, a talepyet,) aud regret that Isabella 
should get promotion., and be so much highw 
than ever. 

Of all the member^ of the family, Coliu, 
when fairly apprised of the fact, took it most 
coolly. He was glad Isabella was saved from 
being an old maid, and he wanted to know 
if George Cunningham would care for a 
Newfoundland puppy, Mr. Blythe had a pair, 
one of which he thought he could promise 
him. " Colin was the wise man," his mother 
remarked, admiringly, ^^ nothing took him 
aback." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride ! 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow ! " 

HAMILTON. 

Mr. and Mrs. Millak condemned long 
engagements, and George Cunningliam's or* 
dinary dilatoriness was more than held in 
check at present, by a bridegroom expectant's 
dislike to delay. There ^as nothing to de- 
fer the marriage beyond the time requisite 
to supply the grave desideratum of a house 
and ftimiture, and to enable Isabella to pre^ 
pare her trousseau, that task to which young 
ladies so long look forward, and in which 
they are so deeply envied by their female 
friends, that it must in itself be exceediagly 
agreeable. Some time in the autumn, was 
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at first fixed upon for the great climax, the 
wedding. Six months were considered just 
sufficient for all that was to be achieved; 
and for allowing the purpose which had 
been formed between George Cunningham 
and Isabella Millar, to dawn gradually upon 
the ignorant inhabitants of Craiginch, to 
their amusement or indignation. 

It was discovered, however, upon reflec- 
tion, that the height of the herring fish- 
ing, with its engrossing bustle, occurring 
shortly before the period agreed upon, would 
materially interfere with the necessary ar- 
rangements. The marriage must either be 
hastened or delayed, and as the elder Millars 
had a strong natural propensity for getting 
through with any job in hand, they accepted 
the former alternative and cut themselves 
down to two months instead of six, although, 
as Mrs. Millar declared, they must work like 
slaves, she did not know what hand to turn 
to first. 

George Cunningham took his share of the 
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hurry easily; he knew that his part of finding 
a house and furnishing it was little more than 
nomioal, that the Millars would save him the 
greater part of the calculation and fatigue, 
incidental to such a step. Then it was a re- 
lief to have his season of probation shortened, 
although here, as elsewhere, he " pulled the 
rose and left the thorn." His only serious 
anxiety had been his father's consent to his 
becoming Benedict ; but that obtained, even 
his easy temper felt it a trial and a bore to 
be sent for twice a-day to Sea-bank cottage, 
to be scolded and cried over and warned in 
vain against the bold vulgar girl, that had 
taken him in. 

The two months planning, ordering, 
buying, cutting out, and stitch stitching, 
from early morning till late night, they 
fled swiftly, even to the idlest of the fa- 
mily. Their excited accompaniments in- 
fected every member, and rose and swelled, 
and scathed, until every other interest was 
submerged and overwhelmed. The impor- 
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tance and grandeur of a marriage in a house, 
and of this marriage beyond all others, be* 
came magnified and exaggerated, until in 
their simple fascination they grew fooHsh and 
lavish in their expenditure. Mr« Millar was 
a wealthy man, but he was a man in busi- 
ness, and Isabella was not an only daughter 
to claim, as but once in their lives, this un- 
necessary show and profusion^ but that sage 
reflection was left for a repentant after 
thought. Mr. Millar's long head was not 
able to resist the attacks of short sighted 
vanity and honest family affection, and to 
apprise him that Isabella would be none the 
better, and her whole family laughed at for 
any extravagant display in which they might 
at this time be tempted to indulge. Even Mrs. 
Millar was borne off her feet, and in order 
that Isabella might have everything ^ wise- 
like ' in the eyes of George Cunningham's 
stylish relations, grew quite desperate in 
measuring out napery, and laying in stocks 
of provisions, never once stinted Betsey 
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Wilson in cloth, and gave Katie a promise of 
unheard of aid in kitchen and dimng-room, 
cea the wedding-day. 

Bob made the loudest <K>mplaints against 
tihe nuisance of having everything turned 
upside down, and nobody^s wants cared for 
but Isabella's, the preparations as they 
neared their goal getting hster and more 
furious, until he believed the whole house 
was running mad. George Cunningham 
had a great deal to answer for, but he was 
willing to leave his punishment to time, 
justice would be something more than a poetic 
figure in this case. 

But Phemie had a far swifter and deeper 
instinct with regard to all that was incon- 
gruous and unwise in their proceedings. 
She began to wonder what such toil and 
trouble came to, why Isabella should be so 
much better dressed as Mrs. George Cunning- 
ham, than she had ever been before, why 
she should aspire to so much, that she had 
not been in the slightest degree accustomed 
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to ; she thought she ought not to be so very 
busy; too worn out and sleepy at night, even 
to read her accustomed chapter. She might 
be seriously regarding the duties she was 
about to undertake, but she talked the whole 
day about her dress, or George Cunningham's 
house, or who were to be invited to the cere- 
mony, and slept soundly the entire night. 
It was fair to conclude, that all sober, pri- 
vate reflection had been gone through before 
the engagement. Even for George Cim- 
ningham's delectation, Isabella had so little 
leisure to spare, that if he had not been the 
least exacting of lovers, he must have felt 
offended. 

Phemie felt that, in Isabella's place, she 
would be tossed and distracted by a thousand 
doubts and fears, and that the looking for- 
ward to the family parting, would be like a 
great stone upon her heart, for many a day 
beforehand. She began to suffer for Isa- 
bella, on this ground, it must be such a 
trial to go away from Papa's house; and 
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think how they would miss her, and that 
she belonged to them no more. But Isabella 
would be saved one bitter regret, she had 
done as much as any girl of her years fqr her 
femily, and had grieved her parents as rarely 
and slightly, while she (Phemie) was a sel- 
fish, ill-constituted being, who had not yet 
found her proper place in the world, and was 
of very little use to any body ; did she not 
hear her mother lamenting every hour that 
she could do so little with her needle ; she 
was ashamed to see her of so little assistance, 
at a time like this ; she need never think of 
marrying, unless she wanted to bring some 
poor man to destruction ; the heels of his 
stockings, and the wristbands of his shirts, 
would be a melancholy spectacle ; she was 
out of all patienpe with her ; she and her 
father would miss Isabella. 

Phemie had a notion of the treasures 
of deep tenderness, and womanly wisdom, 
and magnanimous endurance, in her belied 
nature, and her heart swelled rebelliously 
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against this seateiiee, until she recollected, 
with a sudden pang of remorse, that ia the 
middle of that frilling, which she had been 
intrusted with, and which Isabella desired 
done immediately, when Chambers' Journal 
was handed in, she had stolen out of the 
room and taken refuge in the pantry, and 
stood and read every word of the review 
and the tale, although she heard her name 
called up and down over the whole house. 
Why could she not wait to read it at leisure 
— ^like other people? What an unhealthy 
craving that must be, which must be grati- 
fied at the expense of duty, and she was 
afraid that she would have incurred a far 
hesivier penalty, rather than fight agamst it. 
But if these eight weeks wore a chequered 
sky to Phemie, they were a clear, brilliant 
blue to Isabella ; she did enjoy making her 
marriage things; she was very sorry that 
she could not dwell upon the occupation. 
She liked to do every thing herself; it was 
a positive pleasure to her, to sit up in her 
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own room, where she was not disturbed, and 
sew her finger to the bone, rather than give 
out her white seam, not that she disliked 
being seen and congratulated, that was a 
distinct fond of triumph. She walked up to 
all good old established rules most duly, and 
they involved a catalogue of proceedings. 

First, after the news of the marriage, by 
some curious, insensible process (it had been 
told as a dead secret to Mrs. Hunter), had 
gone afloat, Mrs. Millar ^md Isabella, as an 
introduction to the q)ecial trip to Edinburgh, 
for the crowning pieces of finery, the mar- 
riage dress, and churching bonnet, spent an 
entire day between the two draper's shops, in 
Graiginch, seated conspicuously in the place 
of honour, before the counter, with a perfect 
sight of bales before them, over which the 
shop-keeper presided, knowingly smiling and 
attentive. 

The selection at the] upholsterers was 
made in Cunningham's company, and was 
not entirely on his behalf, for the contents 
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of the state bedchamber are what a bride of 
any substance in Scotland is expected to 
contribute, as an aid to the bridegroom's 
general fomishing of their future dwelling. 
This joint choice of goods took place under 
all the cover that a summer evening could 
afford, as was the visit of inspection to the 
house that Mr. Cunningham had been em- 
powered to take to measure the floors for 
the carpeting, and settle what the rooms 
would contain. Isabella could not re- 
sist her personal superintendance of this 
process also, she contented herself with the 
tribute to etiquette, of declaring she would 
not have put her foot within George Cun- 
ningham's door in broad day, or without 
Papa, not for the whole world. 

Then there was a great ostentatious 
bleaching of webs of Unen, and dozens 
of towels and table-cloths, which Mrs. 
Millar had got woven and laid by her for 
such a casualty, before Isabella could walk, 
and which thrifty house-wives and gossiping 
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maiden ladies, made the express object of 
an accidental walk across the bleachfield, to 
inspect and criticise. Mrs. Millar ooujd tell, 
that when her grandmother bleached her 
mothers stock of napery, part of which was 
still in her possession to insure its protec- 
tion from robbers, the bride herself sat up 
for three successive nights, in the shelter of 
the old ash tree, by the bum, wrapped in a 
camlet cloak, and chaperoned by a family 
servant. Of course the gallant bridegroom 
was also abroad to guard this double risk 
of his property, and to while away the 
twilight hours of the shortest nights in the 
year, with his company and conversation. 

Phemie Millar wished the excuse for this 
adventure had been a little less prosaic ; its 
execution included so many varied and vivid 
accessories from the first star that rose over 
their heads, ^Hhe lover's lamp, the wanderer's 
pledge of rest," to the holy hush of mid- 
night, " when tired men slept," and nothing 
but the murmur of the water at their feet 
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and their own wMspers, broke the stillness 
on to the cheerful day break, dispelling the 
shadows of the night with the rosy blush of 
dawn, the glinting of the sun's rays among 
the branches of the ash trees, the twittering 
of birds prepared to utter their morning 
hymn of praise, the sparkling of the dew- 
drops on each butter cup and clover flower, 
the smoke beginning to ascend from neigh- 
bouring chimneys, and the earliest cart rum- 
bling along the high way to the town, the 
prelude to the hum and stir, the different 
healthful utterances of social life. 

The napery, that once principal item in a 
bride's fomishings, is generally that depart- 
ment of their labour, upon which she and 
her friends whet, as it were, the needles, 
thimbles, and scissors, which are to be in 
incessant use for the next four or five weeks. 
Coarse, introductory work it may be called, 
on which little trouble is bestowed, and for 
which little skill is requisite, were it not for 
the long heavy seams, in summer weather 
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especially, often a fetigue even to hang over 
the knee, they would be left entirely to the 
Granny, or Granny's representative in each 
household. The marking is the only de- 
bateable or interesting point in their manu- 
facture, whether the bride, eager to enter 
upon future honours, is to anticipate mat- 
ters, and inscribe those initials on their en- 
during records, which are to be partly the 
gift of the husband elect, or whether she is 
to make the last great use of her maiden 
name, is an open question. 

Next in order come the fresh stock of 
under-clothes, (if a younger member of the 
family, sometimes the first handsome, new 
possession of the kind she has enjoyed,) 
which, with every middle class bride, how- 
ever poverty stricken, is one of the essentials 
which must fill her trunks, and set her up 
in the untried path of wedlock. This, if 
not entrusted to professional sempstresses, 
forms the heaviest portion of her work con- 
sequent upon a young lady's matrimonial 

K 2 
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outfit, over which eye-balls ache and hands 
drop in sheer weariness. A double portion 
of fine sewing, particularly stitching, is be- 
stowed upon the various articles ; sometimes 
the most notable are not to be washed, for 
the better display of their first class texture, 
and the greatest care is necessary, not to soil 
them. 

Not unfirequently the future bride, before 
the great occasion for which she has thought 
and toUed, makes her few last appear- 
ances in public with withered roses and 
bright eyes heavy and dim, and the interest 
which her position excites, is doubled by the 
inference, that with thoughtful foresight she 
is counting the cost of all she is to forsake, 
and weighing it against unknown cares and 
trials; but truth might furnish the more 
matter-of-fact reason, that she has just run 
the fifth tuck on her sixth slip, and com- 
pleted the open stitch in her twelfth cambric 
handkerchief. It is most probable that 
both causes are in operation; the girl's first 
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flush of delighted excitement has had its 
moments of reaction, when she has begun, in 
spite of her envied pinnacle of happiness, to 
shrink strangely and fearfully both from the 
past and the future, and confinement and 
fatigue have done their part to induce the 
alternate fever and depression, which are at 
the root of her shew-off, of the last bit of 
firiery, her perpetual quotation of some for- 
tunate Mr, Cunningham, to her far behind 
companions, and her excessive amusement 
at the ignorance of the groomsman, or her 
passionate burst of tears at the jesting 
greeting of a common acquaintance* 

Isabella Millar had rather more of self- 
command, seeing that these two months 
were calculated to try her good nerves and 
excellent constitution. One of the posses- 
sive pronouns in Isabella's vocabulary, had 
a benefit — my table napkins, my china, my 
cake, my husband seemed alone left in 
reserve. There was a charm in the zest 
with which Isabella worked and talked, ^nd 
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in the frankness with which it was shown, — 
at least George Cunningham felt so. He 
liked to have conferred so much pleasure. 
" I am so anxious about the arrival of my 
parcel with the packet; I am sure it will 
not get into the harbour with this tide, and 
it will be so awkward if it does not come 
to-night." 

"WUl it?" George Cunningham inquired, 
and put on his cap, went across to his lodg- 
ings and swallowed a hasty dinner, thence 
to the shore, hailed a boat and helped to to^ 
it a mile and back to obviate the difficulty. 
Isabella was enthusiastic in her gratitude. 
"Wasn't it kind of George Cunningham, 
mamma ? now wasn^t it, Phemie ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Millar and Isabella were to 
spend a day in Edinburgh, to make the 
crowning purchases. It was understood 
that George Cunningham would accompany 
them, and Phemie, by special favour, was 
also promoted to form one of the party, 
Jeannie being left at home to keep house 
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for Bob, with very wounded feelings, only 
slightly comforted by a promise of her livery 
brought direct from town. It was more of 
an honour than a pleasure to Phemie in the 
end. They set out very early in the morn- 
ing, and waited until they nearly lost the 
boat, on account of George Cunningham, 
who could not for his life get up before his 
usual hour of rising, which failing, for a brief 
space, rather disturbed their hilarity. Mr. 
and Mrs. Millar and Isabella were all three 
in different stages of repressed indignation, 
and Phemie as much ashamed as if she had 
been the culprit, who was the only one of 
the five, undisturbed by the contretemps. 
The day was fine, but there was one of those 
ground swells, which are sure to be met with 
when one has been promised a smooth pas- 
sage. Poor Phemie got foolishly sick, and 
when they were landed at Granton, had no 
time to recover herself, but was stuffed into 
a crowded omnibus. George Cunningham 
would have called a coach, but that was an 
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additional expense for which Mr. Millar 
saw no necessity, then there was an im- 
portant consultation between Mrs. Millar 
and Isabella, which ended in their getting 
out at the register -office, and making an ap- 
pointment to meet Mr. Millar, (who had 
engagements of his own,) at Lamb's, in the 
afternoon; the ladies forming at once into 
walking order, Isabella going first with 
George Cunningham on particular duty for 
the day, and Phemie and her mother coming 
last, doing the best that they could to get 
along, and not lose sight of the others in 
the crowd in Princes-street. 

It was rather dazzling and worrying to 
country folk, and the crossings were serious 
impediments; then, when they reached the 
shops, they wanted they had so much business 
to transact, looked at so many things, hesi- 
tated so long, and went away to other shops 
before making up their minds, and the shop- 
men were so pressing, and Phemie had so 
little genuine interest in silks and laces, that. 
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in spite of their destination, she got far more 
tired than George Cunningham, who at last 
took pity on h«r listless attitude and begged 
her oflF for the next half-hour. Isabella 
looked upon his arm as her own, by sole 
right ; and Mrs. Millar made it a point not 
to encourage Phemie's nonsense, — ^all girls 
liked to shop, it was affectation in Phemie to 
declare the reverse ; but they were too busy 
to mind them. 

Phemie owed George Cunningham a little 
gratitude, for he procured her the greatest 
enjoyment she had that day ; she had been 
in Edinburgh before now, but had missed, 
to her own extreme regret, seeing Holyrood. 
Chancing to discover this great oversight, 
he had looked at his watch, and decided that 
if they put on a great amount of steam, they 
might make it out, and to Phemie's delight 
she had been hurried down the Canongate, 
feasting on its historic associations, and in- 
troduced to the fine old palace, and allowed 
to give herself up for five minutes, to the 
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reverential admiration, the keen interest 
made up of love and awe, with which she 
gazed on its grey walls and kindred relics, 
being deeply smitten wilii what strangers 
term the ^^Mariolatry" of her country. George 
Cunningham did not even laugh at her eager 
faith in Mary's work-table, Damley's boots 
and Eizzio's picture, he did his best, to 
believe them himself, and would have given 
something to have quite credited Signer 
David's blood also. 

Their brief visit was a great treat to 
Phemie, something to be dwelt upon and re- 
called for many a day, a pleasure perfect, if 
it had only been a little more prolonged. 
There was no time to be lost, however, and 
within a very short interval, Phemie found 
herself with George Cunningham, in Mackay 
and Cunningham's, with her imagination 
still so fiill of the past as to render her 
scarcely cognizant of the present, in its glit- 
tering splendour, standing, looking in most 
unlady-like indiflference, on the brilliance and 
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beauty around her, until aroused by a call 
from George Cunningham to inspect the 
purchases he had efltected at an opposite 
counter. Here was a second surprise, not so 
entirely to her taste as the other, but still 
very agreeable in its way. To Phemie's sim- 
ple eyes the watch and chain for Isabella, 
and the ruby ring for herself, were very 
grand, lalthough not unheard of, or un- 
called, for she began to think Isabella was as 
fortunate as she considered herself, and 
ahnost to covet George Cunningham in his 
present attractive light; she left it to 
Isabella to thank him properly. 

Isabella was not taken unawares, but she 
could not have been prouder or better pleased 
and she did thank him by a sacrifice of which 
it required a considerable incentive to make 
her capable. After a lunch-dinner at Lamb^s, 
for which Phemie in spite of Holyrood, had 
no appetite, Isabella entrusted her mother 
with the inferior orders, only excepting 
littlejohn's, she must give the directions 
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there herself, (Phemie wondered if she 
would have the courage to name it *^her 
cake" in the open shop) and went with 
George Cunningham to take a short walk in 
the botanical gardens. 

Phemie certainly envied her sister in the 
present instance; what an instantaneous 
longing she had for quiet and greenery, not 
to mention floral beauties and wonders, on 
which Isabella would scarcely bestow a 
passing glance; she did not think that 
George Cunningham, or Isabella either, 
would have much minded her joining them, 
but she could not expect to have every thing 
her own way, and there was nothing left for 
her but to tie on her bonnet again, and try 
and look a little brisker, while she took her 
father's disengaged arm and went out with 
him and her mother to finish the great pur- 
pose of their expedition. They soon con- 
cluded Isabella's requirements, when she was 
not there to suggest additions and amend- 
ments, and their supernumerary business 
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carried them into somewhat new localities, 
as into a fishmonger's to inspect advertised 
improvements in packing cases, and to Peter 
Scott's, to order a new dress coat for Mr. 
Millar, and to make an investment in cravats 
and handkerchiefs for Bob and Colin, a 
liberty which Colin himself would feel too 
much of a man t3 approve. 

Phemie got into no farther disgrace be- 
yond lagging to look into the print shop 
windows ; they met Mr. Cunningham and 
Isabella at the exact hoar and place fixed 
upon, started for Granton, in company with a 
detachment of clerks making a rush down to 
bathe, had a comfortable tea in the hotel, and 
yet were in perfect time for the steamer. 

The swell had fallen, and Phemie scarcely 
felt the motion of the vessel, and meant to 
enjoy the view of Inchkeith and Kirkaldy, 
and Dysart and Wemyss castie, but she had 
never before been so long on her feet without 
a rest worth speaking of ; and although she 
was not afllictcd with her mother's enemies, 
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corns, she was inclined to echo her declara- 
tion, "that she could put up with every- 
thing in Edinburgh but the pavement." 

These hot, weary feet, her swimming head 
was nothing to them, and when a sudden 
shower of rain fell and they were driven 
below, she was fain to sink asleep on one of 
the Cabin sofas, securing a little welcome 
oblivion from the fleeting pleasures and 
fatigues of the day, at the expense of the 
horror of being summoned, half awake, and 
wholly worn out, to stumble across the plat- 
form upon Craiginch pier ; cold, slippery and 
wet, and scarcely hearing her father's loud 
" take care of your feet, Phemie, hout wo- 
man, hold up your head and walk firmly, a 
strong hearty lass, nigh twenty to be so 
finished by a jaunt to Edinburgh ; what will 
you do when you come to cross with your 
man, and three or four wild bairns ? I doubt 
mamma, he will have the heaviest end of the 
string. Fye, Phemie, after I have always 
threepit, that although you were but a shilpet 
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slip of a thing, you had as much smeddum, 
as a strapper like Isabella, but thank your 
good luck, yonder's Bob— Hollo ! Give 
Phemie a helping hand home to-night." 

Phemie wondered, in a dull fretfiil way , how 
George Cunningham and Isabella could be 
at the pains of being so animated, and what 
they had got to say to each other if they had 
spoken together since they quitted Granton. 
Bob might have let her alone for once in his 
life, but he was certainly privileged to have 
his fun out of her, for she believed he was 
half carrying her through the deserted 
streets; she was thankful that it was late 
and wet, and there was Jeannie not in bed, 
when she might have gone comfortably at 
her usual time, an hour ago, instead of that 
standing in the lobby, winking her eyes, but 
able to hail her with the brisk accusation — 
" I think you at least, Phemie, are not look- 
ing any better for your fine Edinburgh 
jaunt." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

" "Wha's at the window, wha, wha? 
0' wha's at the window, wha ? 
Wha but blythe Jamie Glen, 
He's come sax miles an' ten, 
To tak' bonnie Jeanie awa' awa'. 
To tak bonnie Jeanie awa.' 

It's no that she's Jamie's ava, ava.' 

It's no that she's Jamie's ava, 

That my heart is sae weary, 

When a' the lave's cheery. 

But it's just that she'll aye be awa' awa,* 

But its just that she'll aye be awa'. 

CABLYLE. 

Isabella's marriage was now near at hand, 
one of the last ordeals prior to the ceremony, 
very terrible to a shy, timid girl, and now 
happUy much exploded, that of making a 
ceremonious farewell call on every iadividual 
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on her visiting list, was achieved by Isabella 
Millar, with scrupulous and comprehensive 
exactness. It was deferred to the last, con- 
eluding on the contracting Saturday; no 
true Scotch hdde being visible out of her 
father's house after her proclamation. 

On the jwrevious Saturday evening, the 
bridegroom and father of the bride, with 
some mutual Mends, meet the session clerk, 
and as is generally the case in towns like 
Craiginch, if he is in their rank of life, 
entertain him in a convivial shape, when the 
ceremony of contracting or " hooking " the 
couple^ that is, formally giving in their 
names for prodamation by the Precentor in 
the church next day, and to be recorded in 
the session books, is gone through and 
handsomely paid for. The three several 
readings of the proclamation, as first or- 
dained by the fathers of the Presbyterian 
church, were to occur on successive sabbaths. 
Among the better class, they aore now in- 
variably repeated on one — ^The scale of 
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charges by a curious inversion, correspond- 
ing with the source of this modem innova- 
tion. The fee for a proclamation of marriage, 
lengthened out to the expiration of three 
distinct weeks, being the lowest rate of 
remuneration, that completed on two sab- 
baths a little higher, and that limited to one, 
much the highest of the three. From the 
proclamation sabbath, the couple are, strictly 
speaking, bride and bridegroom, distinctive 
terms, which cease with the churching 
sabbath. This notoriety is farther shortened 
by the marriage being solemnized early in 
the week. It is during this short period that 
northern sagacity has attributed a magical 
virtue to the shoulder of the bridegroom, 
the slightest contact with which, conveys 
strong sympathy, fatal to the single blessed- 
ness of the rash experimenter in old world 
spells. 

Previous to these solemn rites and prac- 
tices, for four days Isabella Millar was to be 
seen early in the forenoon in her last yearns 
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plaid and summer boimet, witii new, becom- 
ing ribbons in the lappets, but not otherwise 
smart ; (it was understood that she was in a 
chrysalis state,) and supported by her motiLer, 
or Fhemie, ringing every door1)ell with any 
pretensions, within the bounds of Craiginchy 
or setting off in a dog-cart to make out her 
country Mends, sustaining with, great dignity 
a very mquntain of jokes and fishing ques- 
tions, and real or pretended good wishes, to 
the approval of the older members of the 
community, and particularly of her father, 
^^you could not see a more composed lassie 
than our Isabell, she could not behave 
better." 

Two sisters of Gteorge Cunningham, one 
married, and one unmarried, condescended 
to come and put his house in order, as if the 
Miliars were not doing that as fast as possible, 
and the Miss Amots saw that it was time 
to extend a flag of truce to the conquering 
enemy. Their first violent protest, and a 
great derl of subsequent powerless opposition, 

L 2 
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Bnded in a state call £rom the oldest maiden 
fiister, with a stiff acknowledgement of the 
connection about to be formed, and an offer- 
ing to Isabella in the shape of a dozen of 
knitted wine rubbers. Isabella was true to 
h^word, in receiving her cavalierly (how 
her father rubbed his hands over this evidence 
of her spirit. " That's right, Isabell., why 
should we cringe to them, or the like of 
them, we don't owe them money)," and with 
a vivid conception of the old lady's savings, 
the investment and management of which 
occasioned her grandson so much trouble, 
and the many rare and valuable Indian 
curiosities ornamenting their drawing-room, 
sent home to them by a brother in the 
Company's service, she could scarcely conceal 
her contempt at their shabbiness, but remem- 
bering also their dinners at the Lodge, and 
the triumph of receiving their countenance, 
although prudence was not Isabella's forte, 
she managed to maintain a show of cold 
civility, while Miss Amot departed to sigh 
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more than ever over poor George, who 
readily accepted their amende ; and now that 
there was a hollow truce between the two 
antagonistic parties, went about Sea Bank 
Cottage much as formerly, turning a deaf 
ear to the petty hints and allusions, which, 
had a more irritable nature been concerned, 
would have occasioned a speedy and com- 
plete rupture. 

These fruits of the Miss Amots industry, 
received a very ungracious admission to 
Isabella's hoard of marriage presents, not for 
any recognized merits of their own, " I would 
not use them for dusters,^' was Isabella's 
scornful valuation of their claims. ; but then 
their possession enabled her to observe, "the 
Amots brought me those out of date things," 
and so to get rid of one of the few draw- 
backs to her marriage, the catch which she 
fancied the Hunters, and other Craiginch 
friends would make at any slight put upon 
her by George Cunningham's aristocratic 
friends. 
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Fortunately far their own sakes, George 
Cunningham^s sisters were more liandsome 
in their indications of good will, their set of 
Scotch pearls and oak root work-table could 
be intrinsically prized, and when old Mr, 
Ounningham^s piano arrived frran Broadwood, 
Isabella was lifted fer above any minor dis- 
appointment, and won to regard the heads of 
her husband's house with suitable deference, 

Isabella Millar had her share of popularity 
in society^ and from the influential position 
which her father had attained, and as the 
first daughter of the family, who thought 
fit to marry, she had honourable testimo- 
nials in the shape of wedding gifts^ from 
Katie's butter-can and their head cooper,. 
Philip Dairsie^s dove-tailed luggie, to Janet 
Hunter's papier mache handscreens, and the 
silver tea service of old Mrs, Fenwick, an 
aunt of Mr. MUlar's, resident in Newcastle^ 
widow of a Croesus of a coal master^ but 
not beyond a kindly remembrance, and an 
acceptable patronage of her remote relations. 
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to whom she was a brilliant luminaiy, too 
grand to be sought out, and accosted in 
person, but with whom respectful intercourse 
by letter, was a happiness to be highly valued 
and widely boasted. Mr. Millar considered 
himself rather above this reflected lustre, 
but he made no objection to the projected 
alliance in his £Eimily, being announced in 
due form to this magnate, and was very 
ready to acknowledge that it was a warm- 
hearted thing in Aunty Fenwick, to send a 
substantial mark of her approbation to her 
grandniece. He wondered what the Missie 
Amots would think of it; for all their poor 
upsetting attempts at gentility, they could 
do little to Aunty Fenwick's close carriage, 
and greenhouse, and her son in parliament, 
and daughter married to a sprig of the 
aristocracy — an honorable something or 
other, who had spent her tocher and broken 
her heart ; better she had sunk to the rudest 
miner, in the old man's black Indies. 

Isabella Millar highly valued those flatter- 
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ing favours; and to do her justice was eager 
to maJke some return for the least of them. 
In spite of the assistance, she had been 
accustomed to bestow liberally on all around 
her, which they were apt to attribute to 
her ruling propensity, Isabella had often 
been indignantly accused of selfishness and 
stinginess. The fema was now disproyen. 
Beyond a great esteem, and care for her 
belongings, Isabella was not mean ; let her 
take the lead she lored, and she could be 
generous. She saw herself first served, and 
taldng the most absolute and extended view 
of her claims, imceremoniously craved the 
fulfilment of old half forgotten promises, 
and skilfdlly secured stores of trifling ac* 
quisitions to her outfit, under the plea of 
their cost never being missed in the gener£il 
expenditure, and of this being her last drain 
upon her fether^s purse. " I doubt my 
presses will be the worst filled thing in my 
house; but Mr Cunningham expects his 
father to put a little into the cellar, and in 
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that case papa could not do less than send 
lie first supply to the larder; he has pro- 
mised me a Stilton cheese, the same as the 
one for yourselves; and, Mamma, I must 
beg a few pots of your preserves, until I can 
make my own.'* 

"That's right, Isabell, take all that you 
can get — ^take the house upon your back, 
and march away with that also.'' 

*'You are very impertinent, Bob; I am 
glad I am not obliged to you, for anything 
that I take with me, you need not begrudge 
H, papa has not had to keep me long, and 
there will be plenty left for you, to set up 
your establishment. I am sure I heartily 
pity your wife, whoever she may be." 

" I thank you, Bell ; I am prepared to 
condole with Cunningham before the year 
is out" 

Even Jeannie expressed a shrewd doubt, 
if she and Phemie would come off so well as 
Isabella, no question they would be married 
also ; but whether Jeannie's suspicion should 
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prove false or otherwise, there was small 
doubt there never would be another mar- 
riage in the Millar^s house, to be compared 
to Isabella's. 

But her personal demands in a fair way to 
be satisfied, Isabella began to make a sweep- 
ing calculation of those of others, and was 
quite as interested and decided without a 
particle of affectation, on their behalf, as on 
her own. " Mamma must have a new satin, 
and a dress cap of the very finest blonde in 
Craiginch, and the first ought to come from 
George Cunningham's purse ; she would not 
hesitate to give him the necessary hint ; and 
Papa must have a feshionable vest, not that 
short waisted white thing, that Bob laughed 
at and which he had sported so long, and out 
of all the pound notes which he had given 
her, she could surely save enough to present 
him with some small memento of her. She 
had not given George Cunningham any of 
her hair for a chain; she was Mghtened 
that it would get thin, and although she 
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would soon be entitled to weax a cap, and 
she rather liked one of something light 
and pretty, still it made one look so much 
older than one really was, and she had no 
notion of that unless in a case of necessity, 
but she would cut out enough where it was 
longest, and give it to Anderson and have it 
properly made with gold links ; papa would 
think a great deal of it, well — ^perhaps more 
than George Cunningham would do after he 
got herself." 

Phemie and Jeannie must have new 
dresses, the same as the other bridesmaid, 
they might find out what Jane Cunningham 
was to wear ; she thought thin muslin would 
be at once prettiest and cheapest, just the 
style for girls like them ; she would not like 
to give Betsy Wilson a sight of her Edin- 
burgh made dresses, but she was sure she 
could copy that robe, and it.would be a sav- 
ing to do their skirts at home. She must have 
a last look over Phemie's wardrobe, if it 
were not attended to soon, she would not be 
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fit to be seen all siumner. How she con- 
trived to get through her clothes she could 
not imagine, but her old cape must be trim- 
med and made up for her at once. A girl like 
Jeannie need not care, but she was ashamed 
to see Phemie beside Jane Cunningham, and 
Mrs. Alison, who dressed particularly well^ 
she did not know what they would think." 

Colin should have a regular tailed coat 
instead of his transition frock coat, to appear 
in at the ceremony. Even the used up con- 
dition of Bob's dress boots was taken into 
account. Isabella had thought of not offer- 
ing him the seal which she had brought 
from Edinburgh for him ; but, after all, Bob's 
rudeness was his way, and he and George 
Cunningham had been good friends.. Old 
Philip Dairsie must have a brilliant striped 
jacket to wear in her honour, and E[atie 
and Bell, caps with white ribbons ; she rather 
thought Katie's must have flowers, she had 
objected to Katie's wearing flowers, and 
spoken to her moth^ to prevent it, but Katie 
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would think much more of her cap, if she 
made it up with her own hands, with a few 
offending sprigs, and as she had been yery 
mindful and showed a great deal of good 
will with her nice deep can, she must gratify 
her. 

All was to be suggested, bought, or manu- 
factured by Isabella herself; that too, was 
finished, and save the growing stir in tiie 
kitchen and store-room, the inroad of curious 
acquaintances, the expectation of the arrival 
of family relations, of an Uncle from Mon- 
trose, and Cousins from Lanarkshire, there 
was a partial luU in flieix bustle. 

How long these two or three days inter- 
regnum appeared, what an entire cessation 
of ordinary interests and occupations to fill 
up their restored leisure ; how tiieir €ompa- 
rative liberty aggravated rather than modi- 
fied their fev^ of excited anticipation. How 
often they racked their brains lest any thing 
should be forgotten; how they began to 
wish that it were all over, and how Isa- 
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bella's stout heart gave way under its in- 
fluence. She had been so happy, proud^ 
busy and engrossed, and at last broke down, 
suddenly and unexpectedly. 

Poor Isabella, there was semething half 
ludicrous, half touching, in what appeared 
her first instantaneous perceptions of both 
sides of the question, in her not very rea- 
sonable and stormy sort of sorrow. Acting 
in part upon the principle of the worthy 
Scot, who upon the loss of his spouse, in- 
formed a neighbour, "that he had been 
greeting for her a' the morning, that he had 
haltit to sup his kail, and would fa' to 
again belyve;" it attacked her by fits and 
starts; every now and then she made a rally 
against its unf orseen inroads, gulped it down, 
dried her eyes, and resumed her former keen 
interest in all the arrangements around her. 
She intermitted it entirely to receive her 
cousins, to apologize for not going to the 
harbour to meet them, to impress them with 
her importance, to confide to them her future 
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plans, and lo display to their longing eyes 
her marriage finery. She escaped from it 
entirely in the toil of packing, for altl^ough 
George Cunningham lived in the same town, 
napery and wearing apparel, with other et- 
ceteras had to go through a form of pack- 
ing, and Isabella was haunted with visions 
of articles lost sight of or crumpled, or in 
some sort injured in the slight transfer. 
Then they were to go a marriage tour, and 
the large portmanteau had to be filled for 
travelling accommodation. But when her 
trunks were locked and removed from her 
control, when she had no farther opportu- 
nity of consoling herself with their contents, 
when she had exhausted the last resource of 
assisting her mother to give out the cher- 
ished best sets, the silver tea set, the crystal 
dishes, the best cut glasses, the desert knives 
and forks, that every thing might be in train 
for the great occasion, the power of self- 
command seemed over. This was especially 
the case where Colin had come also, 
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aud had been privately regaled by his mo- 
ther, with his will of a tray full of puffs, 
received as a sample of the powers of the 
Craigmch market gardener's wife, the vic- 
tim of a low alliaace, having in her maiden 
days been a complete cook in a gentleman's 
family, and who was sometimes courted by 
the more aspiring ladies in the town, to give 
to their parties the stamp of her knowledge 
and skill, by resuming, for a day, her old 
fimctions in their kitchen. 

A consequential, conceited, ill-tempered 
woman was Mrs. Coutts, the aversion of the 
servants, and the secret dread and dislike of 
her employers. She turned up her nose at 
materials and utensils, volunteered advioe, 
would not be dictated to, would not be over- 
looked, required the coarse work done to her 
hand, expected luxurious mealfi, with special 
refreshments of porter and strong tea, and 
was constantly sounding a lamentation over 
the want of a butler to decant the wine, and 
give out the plate, and stand at the side- 
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board, in his suit of black, and white neck- 
cloth, ' the very marrow of a minister,' 
nothing she could do would make things 
look well without him, in short, she was 
a privileged nuisance. 

This was the first time Mrs. Millar had 
given in to the prejudice, in Mrs. Coutt's fa- 
vour, she did so with strong misgivings, and 
she did not repeat the trial. Many a time 
afterwards, Phemie was fated to hear her con- 
fess, that nothing about Isabella's marriage 
had mastered her, like the presence of that 
Mrs. Coutts, with her airs and capers, and 
downright intake, in the shape of meat and 
drink, she could not call her kitchen her own 
during her stay. 

When this formidable Mrs. Coutts took 
up her post to concoct the soups, and 
make the gamishings On the afternoon pre- 
ceding the wedding day, in one of her des- 
perate attempts to shake off the aching 
memories and regrets, all at once sapping 
her boasted fortitude, Isabella was below 
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stairs superintending a batch of pastry, 
a contribution to to-morrow's load of dain- 
ties, baking being one of the nearly extinct 
accomplishments, at which Isabella con- 
sidered herself first-rate; but Mrs. Coutts 
not only took it upon her to shake her 
head, and smile provokingly at the good 
things before her, but commenced her duties 
by coolly appropriating the baking board and 
rolling pin before Isabella's open eyes, telling 
her with polite authority that she reaUy 
must not, she could not see the bride put to 
her hand, it was against rule, she herself 
would manage every thing, Miss Millar had 
better go up stairs to the company, if she 
was able for it. When Miss Lucy Brisbane 
was married, she kept her own room, and 
saw no one but her mamma and sisters, and 
maid ; and she would scarcely be prevailed 
upon to taste so much as the jellies, she sent 
up to her (she was so sorry for her, poor 
young thing), during the entire week before 
the ceremony. 
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At another time, Isabella would have re- 
sisted and resented this encroachment and 
brow beating, if any one <5ould have got the 
better of Mrs. Coutts, but her nerves were 
shaken, she succumbed as ignobly as Phemie 
inight have done, and walked up stairs and 
sat down in a comer of the sofa, in her morn- 
ing gown, which she had not changed that 
day, and cried without restraint. 

Mrs. Alison and Miss Cunningham, who 
were not present this night, were unobjec- 
tionable specimens of ladyism, even more ne- 
gatively praiseworthy than their brother, as 
they made no approach to his intellectual 
altitude. They were tall, pale, delicate look- 
ing, and handsome ; neither beyond five 
and twenty, Mrs. Alison had married a 
Perth writer some years before. . Their 
mother had died when they were very young, 
and Ardtulloch had been presided over by a 
third Miss Amot, who had been transferred 
to the head of her brother-in-law's table, and 
the management of his children. The girls 
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naturally docile, with their brother's phlegm 
assuming in them the form of placid still- 
ness, with little individual character, and 
brought up in a narrow school of manner- 
ism and gentility, were patterns of pro- 
priety, who never spoke or looked out of 
joint, or expressed one original idea. They 
were what is called, never off their man- 
ners, not even between themselves; there 
was no behind the curtain with them, neither 
joy nor sorrow surprised them into an in- 
discreet, unsubdued outbreak of ordinary 
human nature. They gave you an idea of 
puppets who were perpetually on a stage 
exposed to public view. Mr. Millar felt 
quite non-plussed in their company; he 
gave them a hearty welcome to Craiginch, 
and started a discussion on the Carse and 
their father's fields and stock; but al- 
though they were polite they were really 
unable to talk on country matters, unless 
in scenic or artistic terms, whose hackneyed 
nature Mr. Millar was too ignorant to 
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detect. He tried them with his ordinary 
plan of making himself agreeable to girls 
which succeeded so well with Janet Hunter 
and her sisters, and even with the Craig- 
inch fine lady, Mary Maokay; he rallied 
Miss Cunniagham on her Perthshire ad- 
mirers, and predicted the possibility of her 
staying still in Craiginch, one marriage 
introducing another ; but their smiles were 
so thoroughly withiu bounds, and their 
denials so grave that he felt himself still 
farther foiled and gave them up in despair, 
contenting himself with being attentive to 
them in a distant way ; they might be nice 
girls, but they were a great deal too proper 
and polished for him. He was not astonished 
to hear that Alison was wildish, the poor 
fellow would never "get out his horns" 
at his own fire-side. 

Isabella declared them perfect ladies, but 
yawned most desperately after having been 
compelled to spend an evening in their 
society, and poor Phemie was even more 
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worn out, for she found upon adventuring: 
a little private investigation, that although 
Miss Cunningham took sketches and played 
operas, she had only heard of Longfellow 
and Tennyson, and read no novels, nothing 
but history, and had not seen John Foster's 
life, or Eutherford's letters. Mrs. Alison 
being married, and without family, had 
relinquished most of her young lady dis- 
tinctions, and given herself up entirely to 
the gentle excitement of knitting and croehet, 
in addition to the endless resource of dress. 
Phemie felt instinctively that they were like 
oil and water, and that she must perpetually 
surprise and shock them; each of her solecisms 
received the strongest tacit reproach from 
their native elegance and decorum. However, 
there could be no active hostility fi^m such a 
quarter. A few shades of coolness and 
reserve were all that Isabella or her family 
could provoke. The warring elements, dis- 
cordant tones, and strong wilful life of the 
Millar's house, formed a tropical latitude to 
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the Cmmingham's, a strange atmosphere 
which they could neither penetrate nor com- 
prehend. They would not be induced to do 
more than wend their way warily and daintily 
over its surface. The little Miss Amots 
were the belligerents in the case, left to ruff 
out their feathers, and strut out their wrath 
on their own small platform. But even they 
were now smoothing their plumes as they 
best could. Isabella's own relations, her 
cousins Anne and Tinie iMuirhead, were 
daughters of a sister of Mrs. Millar, poorly 
married to a farmer in a muirland district 
of the Upper Ward. They were girls 
younger than Phemie, shy, plain, heavy, 
and rather uncouth, but good natured, and 
ready to make themselves useful, constantly 
deferring to the Millars, and prepared to 
look and listen, and get a great deal of in- 
formation and enjoyment from their cousin 
Isabella's marriage. 

The uncle was a bachelor elder brother of 
Mr, Millar, a com merchant in Montrose, 
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reputed rich, and confessedly disagreeable. 
" Charley was always a pompous bragging 
ftile," was his broth^s unceremonious esti- 
mate. A puffy plethoric habit of body, a 
custom of finding fault, and a frequent use 
of the affirmation " no doubt of that, sir," 
delivered in emphatic, imperious tones, were 
small peculiarities in the individual, con- 
spicuous to society. Isabella was not on cere- 
mony with uncle Charles and the Muirheads, 
if she were able to keep up appearances 
before any one to-night. 

Mrs. Millar crossed by Mrs. Coutts, was 
at the height of oppression of thought and 
work, which she had anticipated with so 
much pleasure, as the result of Isabella's 
engagement. A great preparatory cleaning 
was only on the point of being concluded, 
the glaziers boys were still at the windows. 
The clean, white shades were not yet dis- 
played in the drawing-room, the bed-room 
carpets were but in the act of being put 
down again, and the new toilette covers and 
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boot-jack for imcle Chaxles had been fairly 
forgotten. 

Jeannie's school bonnet had scarcely been 
off her head the entire day ; Phemie was 
perpetually called out of the room to receive 
aud convey orders, which she was strongly 
suspected of misunderstanding and deliver- 
ing in a garbled and incomprehensible form. 

Colin and Tuiie Muirhead were in the 
garden gathering peas and pulling rasp- 
berries. Uncle Charles was readiug the 
newspaper with the air of being aflfronted at 
the great amount of noise ; he had come 
to the country for rest and quiet,, and was 
nearly driven out of the house by this non- 
sensical disorder about a marriage, marriages 
were common enough, he thought. And 
George Cunnin^am, her father, and her 
cousin Anne, were each making vain efforts 
to sooth Isabella. All this activity around 
her, and she for the first time in her life, con- 
demned to be a mere spectator of the scene. 
Mrs. Coutt's rebuff, and her tame submis- 
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sion, and consequent inaction, were reducing 
Isabella to the verge of despair ; she looked 
most forlorn and unlike herself in her 
washed out print gown, (neck ties, and 
under sleeves, save those in the portmanteau, 
safely bestowed in George Cunningham's 
house,) her hair hastily rolled up, and 
pushed back from he flushed swoollen face, 
very different from the gloss and freshness of 
the pure white muslin and myrtle wreath 
to be worn to-morrow. 

Isabella had contemplated to-morrow's 
garments, the churching dress, and the 
gown in which she was to receive her callers, 
imtil her appearance in the meantime had 
dwindled down into a matter of the utmost 
injsigniflcance. Isabella was ordinarily so 
strict about being tidy and in the fashion, 
that Mr. Millar did not quite comprehend this 
philosophy, and he could not stand Isabella 
in her distress at leaving them ; going be- 
yond that, he was half angry with George 
Cunningham, for not being more successful 
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in cheering her ; it must be acknowledged 
that the father was the more loyer like of the 
two, hanging over the back of the sofa, patting 
her hand, and remonstrating "Now, Isabell, 
I thought you had more sense. The deiPs 
in the woman down stairs that your mother 
has hired in, to leave you nothing to do but 
look at your fingers, this will never do, silly 
lassie, you'll not be fit to look at the Land 
of Bums, or sit at the head of your table, 
and give me my supper in your own house, 
when you come back again.'' 

Neither was it George Cunningham's 
fault that he was left in the background. 

It was not an unnatural, although an odd 
and laughable result of Isabella's worked-up 
feelings, that she would. neither look at, nor 
listen to him to-night, she turned her back 
upon him and sobbed, — ^that she wished she 
had never seen his face, and she would have 
been spared this sorrow. George Cunnin- 
gham was not in the least hurt or offended, 
only amused. He knew full well that if 
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Isabella had not learnt to like him and his 
pretentions very tolerably, she would have 
discovered the state of her feelings long ere 
this, after a different fashion. 

" Annie, can you think of nothing to 
divert your cousin Isabell ? " 

Annie's genius was not creative, nor her 
knowledge extensive; but every girl has 
dreamt of cake, cards, and favours, and she 
could not go wrong in mentioning them. 

The cake would not be cut imtil after the 
ceremony. Janet Hunter and Mary Mackay 
had drunk tea at the Millars, and made up 
the favours three nights ago, and the cards 
were to be enveloped, sealed, addressed, and 
posted by Phemie and Miss Cunningham, as 
joint representatives of the young couple, 
the morning after the wedding-day ; but 
there was no time like the present, and the 
bride's-maids would have no objection to be 
forestalled, when they would be saved so 
much trouble, besides, they might commit 
overlooks or blunders, — nothing so likely 
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where Phemie was concerned, although she 
was furnished with a list beforehand, 
Isabella was prevailed upon to see the 
danger, to sit up and look around her, 
and tell Anne that she would find the cards 
and envelopes in the portfolio, and at last 
found herseK able to read out the names, 
while George Cunningham wrote the ad- 
dresses, Anne Muirhead cut the stamps, and 
Mr. Millar affixed them, in contempt of the 
supercilious glances of uncle Charles. 

Isabella brightened preceptibly, imtil, to 
her father's great relief, she was heard to 
join in the laugh over their work. 

In a short time, Bob called to summon 
George Cunningham; — there was to be a 
supper-party in the inn, to bid farewell to 
his bachelorhood. It was a privileged season, 
but times were changed since those wild 
exploits of their young days, at which Mr. 
Millar and imcle Charles now laughed, and 
shook their heads. In one instance, on their 
breakiag up they had dragged an imfortu- 
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nate bridegroom to the shore, and bribed 
some fishermen to row him out to a Norwe- 
gian vessel which had come into the 
harbour with bark, and was preparing to set 
sail homewards. The foreign crew, misin- 
formed as to the wishes and condition of 
their unexpected passenger and unaware of 
his pressing engagements, actually weighed 
anchor with him on board, and had made 
considerable way, before he recovered suffi- 
cient consciousness to procure his return to 
Craiginch, where, against wind and tide, he 
only arrived in time to relieve the consterna- 
tion which his failing to report himself at 
the hour appointed for the ceremony, and 
the subsequently eiscertained feet of his 
disappearance, had occasioned his bride and 
their respective families. 

Mrs. Millar proposed that the rest of the 
household should have an early supper, and 
retire to bed, to be fit for the fatigues of 
to-morrow. But Mr. Millar could not 
reconcile himself to Isabella's foy being 
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passed over, without suitable notice, and so 
he ordered the kindling of a fire, acceptable 
even in summer evenings by the sea side, 
in spite of Mrs. Millar's remonstrances on 
account of her freshly polished grate; and 
when the gas was lighted, and the table 
covered, he went to the cellar for a bottle 
of the same fine old port, which was to figure 
at the marriage dinner next day, and with 
the aid of spices and a small pan, concocted, 
with his own pUUy hands, that Scottish 
nectar the real het pint of the " daft days," 
carried from house to house in the old times 
of bringing in the new year, with jolly first 
footing. 

Colin had never before tasted such "prime 
stuff," even uncle Charles was betrayed into 
granting, that it was not bad drink, although 
he had tasted better. " No doubt of that." 

Isabella stood the family rehearsal of 
drinking her health, as well as could have 
been expected, and with a show of her 
old spirit, retired to her room, escorted 
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by Phemie, Jeannie, and the Muirheads, 
where to tiie great delight of the girls, not 
excepting Phemie, whose imagination lit np 
every ceremony with picturesque and mellow 
colouring, £atie and her subordinate were 
in waiting, to initiate them into the ancient 
mysteries of the foot washing, that last 
merry service which her unmarried com- 
panions were wont to render a Scottish 
bride. Of course Katie managed to secure 
for herself, the token which declared her 
fated to be the next married of the group. 
Jeannie was clear to penetrate a little far- 
ther into the secrets of the future, and to 
hear whether it was to be carter Davie, or 
young Philip Dairsie, on whom she was 
to bestow her hand, but Katie gave her 
head a cast, and asserted, that she deserved 
something better than " a coof like the t'ane, 
or a ne'er doweel like the t'other, when she 
had garred, Miss Isabell herself laugh the 
loudest of ony." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



''The roads should blossom, tiie roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home ; 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day." 

Longfellow. 
(From the GoBom of Jasmin. J 

" The prayer is said. 

The service read. 
The joyous bridegroom bows his head. 
And in tears the good old master 
Shakes the brown hand of his son, 
Kisses his daughter's glowing cheek 
In silence, for he cannot speak. 

And ever faster 
Down his own the tears begin to run> 

The worthy pastor. 
The shepherd of that wandering flock — 
That has the ocean for its wold — 
Tliat has the vessel for its fold, 
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Leaping ever from rock to rock — 
Spake with accents mild and clear, 
Words of warning, words of cheer, 
But tedious to the bridegroom's ear.' 



LONeFELLOW. 



The marriage-day dawned to a wish; the 
waves in Oaiginch bay were sparkling like 
silver. They were all so glad, that the sun, 
that capricious luminary, was to shine on 
Isabella. Oaiginch generally rejoiced at it 
and entered into their excitement, laughing 
in its own sleeve at the same time, a crowd 
of little boys and girls peering roimd the 
door all the morning* Mrs. Millar had the 
whole house a stir by day break; some of 
them were yawning out the sleep they had 
been cheated of, over the breakfest table. 
Isabella was once more keeping up bravely, 
although she had to submit to the irksome- 
ness of close imprisonment, for George Cun- 
ningham forgot his instructions, and came 
over to breakfast; and every one knows 
that there is bad luck, in allowing a bride 
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and bridegroom to meet on their marriage 
day, before the grand solemnization of their 
vows. The manoeuvring and watchfubiess 
to keep them apart, was an amusement of 
itself, — Isabella was in no danger of sinking 
altogether again. 

It is uniformly voted "too late" for a 
bride to repent on the marriage-day ; she is 
no longer left to think, but has every possi- 
ble inducement to be aroused and excited. 
The day, whose hours she has often fancied 
and projected, has risen at last, if the mar- 
riage is to take place in the morning ; the 
company is hourly expected, while a great 
deal is still to be arranged, and the members 
of the family are penned into one or two 
inferior rooms, to leave to the strangers the 
best acconmiodation, and doomed to mirth 
provoking shifts to supply the want of their 
usual toUette equipage — -whjle contempora- 
neously by stages, advances the important 
dressing of the bride, over which aU the 
females in the house consult and preside. 

N 2 
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Strengthened by a wonderfiil night's sleep, 
Isabella was herself again proved by her 
setting at nought Mrs. Coutt's fiat, until 
the cry got up, that it was eleven o'clock, 
and the steamer was in sight, with George 
Cunningham's brother, a clerk in Edin- 
burgh; and Mr. Alison, his brother-in-law, 
Ardtulloch was fixed in Perthshire, by 
his annual attack of rheumatic gout. 

Then Isabella farther outraged Mrs. Coutt's 
standard of propriety, by desperately discuss- 
ing a hearty luncheon— next she did Jeannie's 
hair as she used to do, pulled down her new 
dress, made up Phemie's sash, and attempted 
to smarten the Muirheads, before she sub- 
mitted to commence her own toilette. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hunter and Janet, were 
invited to the ceremony, more to put it in 
their power to enlighten Craiginch, about 
the handsome style in which everything was 
conducted, than from peculiar intimacy with 
the Millars. 

Mr. Tom Cunningham, and Bob Millar, 
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were to dress along with George Cunnin- 
gham and his sisters in George Cunnin- 
gham's house; and the carriage, appointed 
to carry off the happy couple to the next 
ferry, where they were to cross to Edinburgh, 
and from that to journey west to Ayrshire, 
was first to convey Mrs. Alison, Miss 
Cunningham and Mr. Tom in full cos- 
tume to the Millars; to return for George 
Cunningham, and Bob Millar as groomsman, 
and to make a third trip for Mr. Hepburn 
who was to tie the knot, — ^thus entailing on 
the gathering of juvenile populace, three 
several false starts of hurrahs, under the 
erroneous impression, that, whether drawing 
up or turning off, " it maun be the bride 
and bridegroom now ! " 

Isabella was dressed at last; myrtle wreath 
and bouquet, gloves and hankerchief — each 
article she wore new; although one half of 
the custom, which enjoins this rule, is entirely 
exploded, the dismal foresight, which once 
laid aside a portion of the bridal dress, the 
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fine cambric frilled chemise, as a provision 
to clothe the bride of to-day, in the fatuxe 
coflEin in which she should be consigned 
to corruption and the worm. 

The drawing-room looked well filled, when 
Mrs. Alison, and Tom Cunningham, Dr. and 
Mrs. Hunter, the Muirheads, and Colin and 
uncle Charles, Mr. and Mrs. Millar and Mr. 
Hepburn were assembled. They had smiling 
faces, and the* ladies' satins rustled, and the 
white vests of the most dressy of the gen- 
tlemen, glinted a cheerftQ set off to their 
uniform black; and Dr. Hunter and Mr 
Hepburn, who assumed a manner for the 
occasion, were exceedingly happy in the 
string of orthodox jokes, with which they 
kept up the conversation; but the anathe- 
mized space of time, that precedes the 
announcement to an expectant party that 
dinner is served, is far less awkward and 
trying, than an awful pause like the present* 

At length Mr. Hepburn looked at Mr. 
Millar, and supposing they were ready, 
requested him to bring in the bride. 
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Isabella, her bridesmaids, and Bob as 
groomsman, were in an adjacent room ; the 
delay was still worse to them. Miss Cun- 
ningham, to be sure, sat very gracefully and 
quietly, and did not seem to weary; but 
Bob walked up and down, and whistled in 
the greatest impatience. Jeannie could not 
be kept from listening at the door, and 
Janet Hunter admired Phemie's bracelet 
and tried it on her own arm, and could 
not unfasten it, and knocked down a 
bottle of Eau-de-Cologne, and declared 
openly that this waiting was dreadfiilly 
tiresome. 

Phemie suspected that Isabella was sick, 
she did not wonder at it, she rather thought 
that an execution came into her head when 
her father opened the door, and Isabella 
begged in vain for another moment's respite. 
Phemie was so giddy, that she could scarcely 
walk when she took Bob's arm, and Miss 
Cunningham accepted the other; Jeannie 
and Janet Hunter following behind in the 
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order agreed upon. Pliemie saw nothing 
in the drawing-room but a formidable 
circle, of which, Katie, in her grand cap, 
ready to melt into a shower of tears 
formed the lower junction, and into which 
they entered, and took prominent places. 
Mr. Hepburn appeared conspicuously before 
them, and his voice breaking the silence, the 
ceremony began. 

The marriage service of the Church of 
Scotland, for solemuigring eflfect, depends 
greatly on the ability and delivery of the 
officiating clergyman. What on the lips of 
one man, is an address, thrilling in its 
simplicity — ^from another, is a bare warrant 
of divine authority, and a dry injunction 
to domestic duties — often ill practised; 
but, unless in extreme cases, a marriage 
ceremony does not fail to be in some degree 
interesting. 

Phemie Millar had never seen a mar- 
riage before; a degree of ignorance, not 
singular in Scotland, where, from the com- 
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parative privacy which attends weddings, 
celebrated either in the house of the bride, 
or at most among the lower ranks in a 
neighbouring manse, they do not form the 
ordinary spectacle, on which a stranger may 
enter and gaze at will, as in the churches 
of England. 

Mr. Hepburn performed his office with be- 
coming dignity. Phemie was awed, as well 
as affected ; she forgot her individual interest, 
in the couple by her side, to see only the 
blooming girl, and the young man in the 
pride of his powers, thus proclauning before 
God and man, their determination to be 
companions and helpmates, until the dark 
river of death should flow between them. 
But before she had half considered the 
sacredness of the idea, the assent of each 
to become husband and wife had been 
asked and obtained, the prayer was over — 
the critical deed, upon which many a destiny 
turns, had been acted, within the space of 
ten minutes ! Mr. and Mrs. George Cunning- 
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ham, had nothing more to do, but to receive 
their marriage lines, and to be wished joy- 
in every variety of key and phraseology, by 
their surrounding friends. 

There is a difference of opinion in Scotland, 
whether a wedding should be oonmiemorated 
with kissing, or with the colder demonstra- 
tion of handshaking, as a necessary sequel 
to the ceremony. As a trace of the great 
austerity, and staid composure which once 
strongly distinguished the great bulk of the 
people, it is not extraordinary to hear, either 
head of the house give out beforehand, to 
the company — " that there is to be neither 
kissing nor cryhig allowed ; " both being 
equally uncalled for, and unbecoming. In 
general, however, it is left an open question^ 
usually decided by the mauvaise honte, or 
mettle of the bridegroom, expected to take 
the lead of the only other gentlemenf privi- 
leged to follow his example, the clergyman 
and groomsman, the liberty extending at 
least to the bride and bridesmaids. 
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At Isabella Millar's marriage, George 
Cmmingliam patronized the more gaUant 
mode of procedure, to the benefit of Mr. Hep- 
bum and Bob Millar ; the latter took full 
advantage of his right, Janet Hunter and 
Miss Cunningham making up the comple- 
ment of bridesmaids, and atoning for his 
being compelled to salute publicly his three 
sisters in turn. 

The remaining members of the company, 
crowded to shake hands with Isabella, who 
remained standing in the position she had 
occupied from her entrance, while George 
Cunningham made a circuit of the room 
returning to occupy the chair next his 
wife, amid a sudden buzz of talking and 
laughter, succeeding the late gravity. The 
young persons present, surrounded the table, 
where the cake stood in state, each pulling 
out one of the tiny white ribbon and orange 
blossom bows, which surrounded its base, 
leaving amidst the invariable burst of 
applause, Tinie Muirhead, the happy fluttered 
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recipient of the spare ring. Bob then cut 
the cake, whose tier upon tier of sugared 
whiteness, and central masterpiece, is com- 
paratively universal. 

Mr. Hepburn was the president ; in pro- 
posing the health of the young couple, a 
duty which devolved alike upon all present, 
and demanded from each senior an original 
extemporaneous speech. By the time uncle 
Charles performed his part of the play, 
George Cunningham looked at his watch, 
and slightly telegraphed Phemie and Janet 
Hunter, who were alone allowed to go out 
with the poor bride, who must now make 
her final round of the room, shaking hands 
again with everybody present, in silent 
leave-taking, perhaps breaking out into a 
smothered sob, (at which aU the soft hearts 
in the room grow ' grit' in uncontrollable 
sympathy,) when she reaches her father and 
mother, who follow her steps no further, and 
having only five minutes to exchange her 
wedding for her travelling dress. 
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In the mean time, the others try to start 
and maintain some sort of general conversa- 
tion, and to look as if they did not observe 
George Cunningham and Bob Millar slipping 
out. George has little to do before starting, 
only to pull on another coat, and secure his 
travelling cap. At last, the sound of the 
carriage wheels, for which they are all 
privately listening most intently, and the 
ultimately appropriate cheering of the crowd 
below, to whom a sprinkling of coopers and 
fishers give consequence and bass notes, 
put an end to this affectation. 

There is a simultaneous rush to the win- 
dow, in which all join, with the exception of 
Mrs. Hunter, who remains in the back- 
ground, to console Mrs. Millar, who cannot 
look at her child going away, and who is 
itching to run out, just to bid her take 
care of herself, and give her one more 
motherly good bye. 

The driver has taken upon him, in the in- 
terval, since his last deposit, to attach white 
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favours to the heads of his horses. The 
clamorous, overjoyed scramble of the young- 
sters, over the well-timed shower of half- 
pence, drowns descending footsteps and parti- 
ally distracts their attention from the door, 
until, amid a crowning shout of deKght, 
Bob hurries out his sister with George 
Cunningham following close behind. There 
is the briefest glimpse of her striped, second 
best silk, white plaid, and tulle veil, the 
carriage door closes with a bang, the driver 
flourishes his whip, and they disappear amid 
a rain of a hoard of old shoes from Janet 
Hunter, Colin, Jeannie, Katie, and her col- 
league. 

Phemie has escaped up to her own room, 
to relieve her full heart by sobbing for a few 
moments in solitude. Dear, warm-hearted 
clever Isabella, who took such care of them, 
and only last week had sat up half the 
night, rubbing her face and enveloping it in 
flannel to relieve an unlucky attack of tooth- 
ache, scolding her the while for sitting at 
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open windows. She was gone from them 
now, and what would she do without her, 
and how could she look forward to this event 
with eager pleasure, she was pimished for her 
silliness and want of feeling; she hoped 
she would never see another marriage in the 
house, unless indeed her own, which would be 
a different thing. But Phemie was not long 
left to this sad solace ; Jeannie came flying 
up immediately to summon her down again, 
to entertain Janet Hunter and Miss Cimning- 
ham. 

What a long, tiresome day it was, after 
the great event, for which they had met 
together, was over, and the hero and heroine 
had departed. How flat every thing else 
appeared ! 

The Millars had made matters worse, by 
sacrificing themselves and their guests gene- 
rally to the expedience of George Cimning- 
ham and Isabella being enabled to proceed 
on their jaunt, as fer as possible, on their 
marriage day, their period of absence being 
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limited. The weary hours that were to in- 
tervene between the setting off of the bride 
and the bridegroom and the marriage dinner, 
which could not possibly be on the table 
before four o'clock, had not been sufficiently 
taken into account. The gentlemen had the 
best of it, there was no breach of propriety 
in their going out and taking a stroll, and 
Mrs. Millar had the remaining anxiety of 
her dinner, and her misgivings with regard 
to Mrs. Coutts, along with the good breed- 
ing of Mrs. Hunter to amuse her mind. Mrs. 
Alison pleaded weakness, and lay down until 
dinner, but Phemie, Miss Cunningham, 
Janet Hunter, Jeannie and the two Muirheads 
were truly to be pitied, as they sat in a clus- 
ter by one of the drawing-room windows, 
looking at each other's gay dresses, and 
wondering how far the travellers were on 
their journey. 

Janet Hunter, in her wild, regardless 

speech and behaviour could be amusing 
enough when she liked, but she put no con- 
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straint upon herself, to exert her powers for 
any one's entertainment, if it did not involve 
her own. She thought it was very shabby of 
that young Cunningham and Bob Millar to 
desert them ; she would give Bob something 
to think of in return for his inattention; she 
scarcely opened her lips in the meantime, 
except to ',take off Miss Cunningham's pity, 
for what poor Isabella had gone through, by 
a blunt contradiction. 

" I assure you, I don't think so. I think 
Isabella is very well off. I would give any 
thing to be married. I believe I would rather 
take one of the fishermen than remain an old 
maid ; wouldn't it be fine fun, Phemie ? 
What a hand I would make at spreading out 
his nets, and then the outcry at the curing 
season ! Upon my word, I believe I should 
like it ; I may be idle, but I am not at all 
nice." 

" Oh, Janet, what would your mamma and 
papa say?" Laughed Jeannie, delighted 
with the joke. 
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^' Let them say what they like, Jeanme ; 
when it comes to that, they will not hare 
much say in the matter." 

How Jane Cmmingham stared aghast, 
while Fhemie reddened and fidgetted and 
felt it impo^ble to enlighten her with re- 
gard to Janet's penchant for talking non- 
sense, and notwithstanding anything she 
might choose to utter, her genuine love and 
respect for her parents, particularly her 
father. 

Jeannie's remarks, although she was inno- 
cent of any evil intention, were almost as 
malapropos, when she alluded to the laughter 
they had enjpyed the night before at Isabella's 
feet-washing, calling upon the Muirheads to 
help her to retail E^atie's rough formula, for 
Jane Cunningham had never heard of the 
rite ; at least, scarcely ever, and that only 
among servants. She was far too polished, 
to say how low she considered it, but Phemie 
had a nervous comprehension of her silence. 

Phemie had heard people praised for 
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being in every circtimstance the same, but she 
could by no means agree with tiiis commen- 
dation ; she was almost thankful, when they 
ventured out to the garden for a few minutes, 
and Jane Cunningham tore her satin sKpper, 
to have her propose to return to the house, 
with a slightly heightened colour; she had 
never had a conception of the vapid Kfeless- 
ness, of what is sometimes called refine- 
ment and graceful decorum, except, in a 
faint degree, from the transmogorification 
effected on that simple girl, Mary Mackay, 
by her boarding school finish. 

The gentlemen returned, and dinner came 
at last, after they had been in such a 
depth of weariness of spirit, that they could 
not but revive under any change. 

As filling ^' poor Isabella's " place, 
Phemie had the honour of going down 
stairs with Tom Cunningham; Mr. Hep- 
bum escorted her mother, while Mr. Millar 
had Mrs. Alison, Mr. Alison Mrs. Hunter, 
Bob MiUar Jane Cunningham, Janet Hunter 

o2 
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Colin, and Dr. Hunter Jeamiie. The cor- 
responding number of ladies and gentlemen 
was quite correct, and everything looked 
orthodox, from the dinner rolls to the 
preserved ginger— the turbot to the flowers 
round the trifle; it did Mrs. Coutts un- 
merited credit, if she had but condescended 
to make herself more agreeable in its con- 
coction. They were hungry too, and inclined 
to do her good things justice ; so they drank 
wine together, and were recommended to this 
and that, and helped by Katie and Bell, 
nearly called off their feet in their heat and 
fatigue, but generously dazzled and delighted, 
whispering behind the door — ^^Wema' the 
ladies grand! wasna' Miss Millar's marriage- 
dinner a pretty sight ! " 

Phemie, released from the ordeal of 
entertaining young ladies, hearing the in- 
creasing chat around her, recognizing her 
father rising into his element — ^loud, hearty 
hospitality ; and remarking her mother's air 
of repose, after her cares and fatigues, began 
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to feel less miserable— to think of Isabella 
less as in her leave-taking, than as privi- 
leged to gaze on the Castle of Montgomery, 
and Kirk Alloway, and bonnie Doon itself, 
in their summer glory, and on the chastened 
happiness of her return and welcome home. 
In the first five minutes after she had 
attained ♦ this step, in the recovery of her 
prostrate spirits, Phemie began to direct 
particular attention to Tom Cunningham, 
whom she had scarcely seen before that day, 
to think him nice looking, more so than 
Harry Hunter — and to receive his advances, 
with extreme outward shyness and secret 
pleasure. But, by the time they had arrived 
at the desert, when she found that he re- 
garded their Scottish exhibition of paintings 
as a humbug, and merely went there to get 
a laugh at the entire affair,' — the simsets 
and sunrises, the misty mountains and 
Highland strongholds of Horatio Macculloch, 
and D. 0. Hill, the portraits of Thorbum, 
and Watson Gordon, the Waverly gallery of 
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the Landers, and the reveries of Noel Paton, 
included; when he would not argue upon 
any theory of beauty, and had not heard 
nor cared to hear, of Alison's Essay, and 
Jeflfrey's Beview ; when he admitted having 
walked through Holyrood, but had no more 
to say in its praise, than that it was a fine 
old building, but he held it rathor inferior 
to the Castle, on account of the latter com- 
manding a military band; and when he 
discovered, in turn, that she had never been 
at a single grand concert, under-valued both 
the fl.ute and the violin, and was grossly 
ignorant of the laws of harmony; — the 
disgust was* mutual. 

A superciliouj3, brainless puppy, truly, was 
Tom Cunningham. A musical ear was the 
one finer faculty with which nature had en- 
dowed him. Phemie Millar really felt for 
George Cunningham, on account of his rela- 
tions. Isabella boasted their gentility, and 
Mrs. Millar would &in have had her own 
flock take an example by their politeness 
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among themselyes^ it was a treat to hear them 
speak to each other^ she said, it was the next 
thing to sin, and ma'am every word, but 
Phemie's opinion was that they had mixed in 
the best society, to very little purpose, since 
it had left them so common place, and rather 
than the bland indifference and ceremony 
which passed between those brothers and 
sisters, she for her part would choose to 
suffer Bob's most point blank refusal and 
rudest sneers. 

As Bob was just now eyeing Jane Cunning- 
ham's finely arched throat and white fore- 
head, and attempting to suit himself to her 
style, with rather more pain and patience 
than his &ther had taken, Phemie then first 
suspected, that Bob with his bluntness was 
inclined to flirtation. 

Janet Hunter was revenging herself for 
being squired by Colin, in the shape of 
quizzing him unmerciAilly, making him try 
every kind of unheard of compound, and 
exposing him to a fraction of the odiimi of 
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her whispered remarks and laughter, boldly 
directed against his new conaections. Colin, 
poor fellow, felt that it was improper to 
countenance her, and yet did not dare to 
contradict her, and sat on thorns, nnable to 
reKsh his dinner and wine, and glancing 
deprecatingly at his father and mother. 

" Colin, do you hear papa telling your 
father that he has oflfered a reward for the 
apprehension of the party who stole his 
over-coat from the back of the gig last week. 
I will take you into the secret, it is all a 
hoax, I could let you see it hanging up in 
his wardrobe at this very minute. I believe 
it is a wager. Is'nt it good? But I am 
afraid he is carrying it too far, for Duncan 
Mac Martin Jias been taken up for it." 

" Well I never — ^He is as old as my 
father, and attends half the county, I knew 
he liked a laugh, but to play such a trick," 

" Give me some of those sweet biscuits to 
eat to my walnuts, together they taste the 
same as sugar almonds, try them, and help 
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Mrs. AKson. She wont have them. Well 
I suppose she does not care about patronising 
young people, eh, CoIiq ? What has Katie 
done with my beer ? I prefer it to wine, 
you might have looked after it ; Bob knows 
that it is my drink. How stuck up we all 
look! By the by, they say Mrs. Alison is as 
jealous as any thing of her husband, you 
know she is older than he can be, and she 
goes to bed in the dorts every time he con- 
tradicts her. Did you not hear that she was 
there this afternoon? I half believe Miss 
Cmmingham shaves, I am in earnest, nolrher 
cheeks and chin like you, Colin, but her 
forehead ; there is a curious shade over the 
upper part of it. I assure you it is quite 
common, you never meet a young lady with 
a low forehead now a days." 

Mr. Alison was little and comical looking, 
appeared forty in place of thirty, had the air 
of a disengaged bachelor, and inveterate 
merry-andrew, combined with a most easy 
and polished address. After a short acquain- 
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tance^ he had married Mrs, Alison, his anti- 
podes, and was thenceforth that anomaly, a 
married man upon society, the life of every 
house but his own. He was not bad hearted, 
but he had a want of steadiness, and his 
ready wit rendering him a welcome guest 
at every dinner and supper table within the 
wide circle of his acquaintance, exposed him 
to a degree of temptation which he did not 
attempt to resist. He laughed politely, but 
undisguisedly, at his wife's relations, except 
her brother George, who in place of dis- 
approving of Mr. Alison, enjoyed him as he 
did most things in this world. 

Mrs. Alison took her husband's want of 
domestic tastes coolly ; if she felt hurt, she 
did not shew it, she went her own way, and 
allowed him to pursue his, for they were too 
cultivated a couple not to be perfectly civil, 
if not cordial. 

Mr. Alison was one of those popular men, 
to whose weaknesses the whole world is 
indulgent. He soon felt at home with the 
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Millars, read the household almost at a 
glance, appreciated whatever was naive and 
original in its tone, and was now ably second- 
ing the master of the house, by telling good 
stories, proposing toasts and returning thanks, 
when the health of the ladies was drunk, 
hailed as usual as the greatest acquisition. 
Mr. Millar forgave him what he had heard 
against his prudence, and invited him on 
the spot to spend a week with him, any time 
he was at leisure. Fhemie laughed at his 
remarks, again and again ; she was inclined 
to be provoked with herself, for there -was 
nothing superlatively clever in them, but the 
accompanying glance and emphatic voice 
were irresistible. 

Mr. Alison was equally successftd in the 
drawing-room, he helped Mrs. Millar to make 
tea, shewing his own plan in his lodging 
days ; he made Hunt sit on his hind legs and 
beg for cake, as he had never been known to 
do before, he put an end to Miss Cunning- 
ham's somewhat &tiguing duets with her 
brother Tom, he waltzed with Jeannie, and 
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taught Janet Hunter the true setting step in 
the reel of Hulachen, and beat Mrs. Millar 
at draughts and uncle Charles at back-gam- 
mon, while his wife looked on with her soft 
sleepy eyes and replied to each eager testi- 
monial in his favour, with a calm ^' yes, Mr. 
Alison has a great deal of spirit.^' 

Archie Alison might be fast, but he was 
so much pleasanter than the remainder of 
the Cunningham family, scarcely excepting 
George, He was so merry, and made every 
one else the same, they would not have kept 
up the marriage party properly without him, 
and he gave them a pressing invitation to 
Perthshire, as when they were breaking up, 
he set off by the rising sun, without going to 
bed, to secure the inn dog-cart and to cross 
the country to St. Andrews, in time for a great 
golf match, to come off there the following 
day ; altogether the Millars could not refrain 
from echoing the excuse so often urged in his 
favour, "Poor fellow, had he made a more 
suitable marriage, he might have ended a 
more sober minded man." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

" Wha'U buy my caller herriii, 
It alesome fish and dainty fairin, 
Wives an mither's maist despann, 
Ca' them lives o' men." 



OLD SONG. 



The reaction after Isabella's marriage, did 
not end with her wedding day ; it was, if 
possible, worse, for many succeeding days. 
The blank was greater, the difficulty of a 
return to ordinary occupations harder, as it 
was more necessary. 

Colin returned to Mr. Blythe's, Bob too left 
for a season. Mr. Millar had for some time 
intended to send him to remain a few months 
with a correspondent in Wick, whose younger 
son, as a fair exchange, was to come in Bob's 
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place to Fife, to witness the heat of their 
fishing. — Isabella's marriage had delayed the 
fulfillment of the plan, until the Wick fishing 
was nearly over; but better late than never, 
there was enough to be seen in the north 
still to warrant the journey ; so Bob, nothing 
loath, set off on his expedition, and only 
Phemie and Jeannie remarned at home. 

It was very dull at first, Phemie did 
not believe she could have stood it, had it 
not been for the interlude of Isabella's 
return, her welcome home, with the short- 
bread thrown most pointedly over her travell- 
ing bonnet, the splendour of her churching, 
the gratification of seeing how well she 
looked, how comfortable and happy, doing 
the honours of her own house. 

Time too, reconciles one to everything, and 
Phemie began to derive real comfort from 
her growing companionship with Jeannie, 
and Jeannie's new found respect for her 
opinion, and attempts to rise to her tastes. 
It was of service too to Phemie, although 
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she deriviBd less immediate satisfaction from 
the fact^ that Isabella was gone, and she, no 
longer exposed to invidious comparison, 
or dictated to and led, was compelled 
to come forward, and cast off a portion 
of her indecision and self-distrust, and 
other odd ways, and rapidly became a 
more available and much less remarkable 
member of society. 

There was another truth that Phemie could 
not refrain from feeling, although she would 
have thought it treason to femily affection 
to breathe it in words even to Jeannie, 
ihat, with Bob and Isabella, had departed 
the most hostile elements in the family. 
These two, not without mutual regard, 
had entirely different tastes and habits, 
which they could not accommodate, they 
probably entertained more unembittered 
esteem and affection for each other, now that 
they were widely separated, than they had 
done in their whole previous lives. Isabella 
shone in a house of her own, there her love 
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of rule with a husband like George Cunning- 
ham, did her no harm, and her kindness of 
heart and hospitality came out strongly. 
Bob would have required all the women 
with whom he was connected, to bend at 
his bidding, in trifles at least. Bob and 
Isabella away, a spirit of peace descended 
on the house to which its inmates had been 
formerly, in a great measure, strangers. 

The simimer was now wearing on to the 
exciting arrival in the Frith, of the herring 
shoal, preceded by its far ahead avant 
couriers ' the daft drave.' 

It is difficult to make a stranger compre- 
hend the degree of interest in the event of 
each night's fishing, experienced in these 
coast towns which depend upon it for their 
chief wealth.. The circiunstance of the 
harvest being purely problematical, and con- 
fined to a few weeks in the year, intensifies 
this interest, and brings to share with the 
regularly bred fishermen, in the accimiula- 
tion of ocean spoil, a host of neighbouring 
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landsmen, workmen of various descriptions, 
short winded young colKers, hollow chested, 
dusty weavers, round shouldered, heavy 
limbed day labourers, who for health's sake, 
or to try their luck, or from a mere love of 
change, cast in their lot for a short space 
with the original inhabitants of the coast 
towns, very willing to receive them into 
their ranks, since, to take advantage of the 
short period of their stay, every thing in 
the shape of a cobble, often far from sea 
worthy, is set afloat. The crews united 
in each venture frequently consist of from 
two to three experienced hands, and, 
under their guidance, six or eight of these 
volunteers. This arrangement, practicable 
in calm weather, is attended with no little 
danger in sudden squalls, and often exposes 
the rash amateurs to an amount of discom- 
fort and misery, which cures many after a 
single trial of all hankering after the toil 
and danger and occasional golden reward of 
a fishing ' splore.' 

r 
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Phemie Millar took a deep interest in lier 
father's trade, none of the family regarded 
it with such keen curiosity and thoughtful 
consideration. Her mother was rather puzzled 
by this sympathy. How Phemie, whom she 
could not persuade to take up her head with 
what ought to be her own concerns, should 
be as much engrossed with the boats as Mr. 
Millar, was what she did not understand. 
But once let Phemie Millar clearly see that 
any subject affected the welfare of hundreds 
and thousands around her, and she would 
take a fancy to it in a moment; besides, in 
her father's business, there was wide scope 
for a kind heart and a busy imagination. 

There was a picturesque and somewhat 
ancient air about Craiginch, with its narrow 
streets, its high, many gabled houses, its low 
browed shops, its boats and nets, and long 
pier. There were bold and striking features 
in the histories of the strong, rough, danger 
hardened men, and high spirited, independent, 
loud tongued women ; curious quaint super- 
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stitions aad traditions lurked about their 
memories, their daily experience was to go 
down to the sea in ships, and witness the 
wonders of Gbd in the deep waters, and a 
strong under current of wild fancy and 
powerful passion, which was on great occa- 
sions and in solitary cases an outward de- 
velopment of daring adventure and tragic 
fete, were more or less the results. 

With a few exceptions, and as an innova- 
tion caused by modem education, Phemie 
Millar had little intercourse with the most 
interesting class in Craiginch, she was too 
shy almost to exchange a passing salutation 
with those grown gray on her father's staflf, 
and in any slight, general regard they bore 
the master's daughters, they little guessed 
how the heart and brain of one of them 
palpitated and pondered on their account. 
They had a rude chivahy in their natures 
that would have valued the truth. 

However, Phemie was acquainted by sight 
with scores of them, and was familiar with 

p 2 
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many of their individual traits of character, 
and with outlines of, or interludes in their 
lives. She could point out Andrew Ballingal 
and Jamie Oliphant, and Jock Carruthers, 
and tell how often Andrew had been frozen in, 
when he fiUed a seaman's berth in a Green- 
land whaler, and how, on the wild night 
when his brother was washed overboard from 
the same vessel on its return from those dis- 
astrous regions, his mother lying awake in 
her closed-in bed, in her own house, in 
Craiginch, had heard in the darkness of mid- 
night, one long drawn ^ segh' by her ' cod,^ 
and understood at once that one of her sons 
was in eternity. 

Phemie knew that Jamie Oliphant, though 
a reckless, roving blade among his comrades, 
was patient and tender to his feeble bodied, 
feckless wife and bedridden daughter, and 
that Jack Carruthers had made a collection of 
sea weeds, which proprietors of museums 
had visited Craiginch to inspect, besides 
perpetrating a shelly cottage, and innumer- 
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able models of vessels, the delight of the 
rising generation, alike in ftdl sail and bright 
green paint; that he had not undressed for 
many years, except when his ham shirt 
required changing for cleanliness sake, that 
he manufactured his sail cloth trowsers 
with his own hands, and had even tried his 
powers upon a pair of wooden shoes, an 
ingenious revival of the brogue. 

Phemie Millar had gazed all her life on 
the ruinous tumble down warehouses, built 
in the good old days of the trade with 
Holland. She had sat at the drawing-room 
window, which commanded a full view of 
the beach, and watched the wives, mothers, 
and sweethearts, as they accompanied the 
fishers down to their large boats, bound for 
the north country fishing, and having made 
up their beds, and accomplished a last addi- 
tion to their provision, bade them farewell for 
several weeks, and turned stedfastly away, 
mindful to avoid the evil omen of a single 
backward glance at the objects of their 
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affectionate care. She could remember^ as 
in her own day, the two great armals in the 
coast life of Craiginch. The season of the 
great take, when the fish in the bay were 
caught in tubs and baskets, and salt and 
barrels failing, cartloads manured the neigh- 
bouring fields ; and the stormy September, 
when eight boats were overturned, attempt- 
ing to cross the bar and enter the harbour, 
and forty men and boys perished, within 
sight and cry of their friends and relations, 
causing the darkest and dreariest winter that 
ever lowered over Craiginch. Phemie had 
often been sent with timely aid to the care- 
worn widow, who stood that day a wife of 
six weeks duration, and saw her husband's 
boat lost with the others, and was never 
altogether in her right mind from that fren- 
zied hour. 

A pet story in childhood, and one on which 
Phemie had often meditated, was the feat of 
jan aunt of Katie Blue, who had entertained 
a strong fancy to go and see the Deil's cave. 
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a lonely hollow surroimdedby frowning, pre- 
cipitous rocks, situated about a mile from 
CraigincL As she made her livelihood by 
working nets, and was engaged from morning 
till night at her task, it was long before she 
could obtain leisure to gratify her desire. 
At last, one harvest night, when she had 
been varying her daily labours, by shearing 
in one of the outlying fields about Craiginch, 
she seized the opportimity of some holiday 
time at her disposal, to steal out of her 
father's house, and set out upon her excur- 
sion. She did not count on sufficient day- 
light to walk to and from the cave, but the 
harvest moon was at its full, and would 
aflford a substitute. She preserved great 
secrecy regarding her destination, partly 
because the rest of the family might laugh 
at the notion which possessed her, partly 
because if they did not choose to accompany 
her, they might prevent her going alone, as 
the cave had a doubtftd reputation. There 
was no record of any unhallowed deed done 
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there, at a period remote or recent, to cast a 
shadow upon its character ; but yet a certain 
dim dread hovered about its ill boding name 
and shadowy gloomy recesses. Perhaps it 
might have been used in the extensive 
smuggling concerns, formerly the disgrace of 
the coast, and the ominous appellation with 
the superstitious terror it inspired, might 
have had their origin in tliis common cause ; 
if so, no recollection of the leading fact 
remained. Weary with her day's work, it 
was later than the girl expected, when she 
reached the narrow opening which served as 
an entrance into the broken rugged little 
bay, with its patch of smooth beach, and its 
bullet stones, and rifted rocks, tossed around 
in wild profusion. Her heart began to beat 
in loud reproach, but it was too late to give 
up her long cherished project, now so near 
its accomplishment, and the peaceful moon 
shed a calm silvery brightness over the whole 
scene. She summoned courage, and scrambled 
into the cave, and on an abrupt turn round 
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the intervening rocks which completely 
screened it from view, there ftill in her sight 
on the yellow sands, left by the receding 
tide, lay the body of a drowned man. 

Katie's aunt could never clearly tell the 
first effect of the shock upon her excited 
imagination, she rather thought she fell down 
in a 'dwam'; if so, she had the sense, con- 
sidering the hour and the place, to recover 
herself after a short interval of unconscious- 
ness. She had even the nerve to approach 
close to the body, and ascertain that it was 
that of a handsome, gallant young man, the 
bonniest to look upon that her eyes had ever 
beheld ; it presented no symptoms of decay, 
and the sailor's dress, although soaked with 
water, was not otherwise injured. As a proof 
of the truth of her story, and from a faint 
presentiment of its end, she unfistened the 
red silk handkerchief, knotted round the 
throat, and carried it away with her, when 
with hurried, stumbling steps she commenced 
to retrace her way, burdened with her dis- 
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covery, and managed to traverse the solitary 
line of sands, and arrive late in the 
evening at Craiginch. Her femily alarmed 
by her long absence, and uncertain whether 
she had gone, without apprising them, to 
remain all night with a sister, married and 
settled at a little distance up the country, 
were looking out for her. The astounding 
news, of which she was the bearer, soon 
collected a group of open mouthed exclaim- 
ing auditors; and a considerable party 
immediately set out for the cave, to in- 
vestigate the matter, and remove the body, 
in order to give it a decent burial. Katie's 
aunt, however foot sore and overcome, 
returned with them, but on their arrival 
at the cave, nothing was to be seen but 
shingle, and sea weed, and grey rocks 
glimmering in the pale moonlight; not a 
vestige of the drowned man remained in con- 
firmation of the strange event, which had 
occured two hours before. "Whether the tide, 
now fast returning, had reached the spot 
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where he lay, and washed him back into its 
briny bed; or whether, as her companions 
were inclined to think, fipom no boats having 
been missed, no member of any ship's 
crew unaccounted for, to their knowledge 
for months previously, the entire spectacle 
was a delusion of the arch enemy of man- 
kind, in a spot baptized for his occupation, 
continues a mystery unsolved to this day. 
One thing, the silk handkerchief so wisely 
appropriated, did not, as might have been 
expected, vanish also, but survived as 
incontestible and substantial evidence of 
the veracity of Katie's aunt's narrative, in 
spite of its unsatisfactory conclusion. A 
nimiber of years afterwards, and long sub- 
sequent to Katie's aunt's marriage to a 
small skipper, it flourished in his wardrobe 
with the honour it deserved, decking the 
•skipper's brown throat, at church, or at 
family feasts, worn proudly and with some- 
thing of the simple faith bestowed on an 
accredited charm* 
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Phemie Millar's special interest in the 
herring season, amused and gratified her 
father, who was sure to honour her with the 
first bulletin each morning; and when the 
tide was late, took her and Jeannie occasion- 
ally to the pier end, to witness the coming 
in of the boats, and the unloading of their 
glistening cargo. 

Mr. Millar was connected with the other 
fishing all the year round, and with a con- 
stant reference to the herring harvest, kept a 
sawmill and a company of coopers in regular 
employment ; but the approach of the her- 
ring fishing included, as has been already 
stated, the hire of many supernumeraries, 
and a host of preparations. The barrels 
were piled up in thousands, along with 
stacks of hard dry wood, in sheds, or some- 
times forming ramparts to the open streets 
and lanes; the smoking houses, only very 
partially required during the rest of the 
year, were now cleared out and made ready 
for full service. — ^A curious sight it is to 
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get a glimpse into their smoky suffocating 
obscurity, with the glow of the red embers 
on the earthen floor, and the countless rows 
of white, silvery looking fish, extended from 
wall to wall, and tier aboye tier, until the eye 
loses itself, in a wild endeavour to number 
them by hundreds or thousands. The great 
shallow troughs denominated Forelans, round 
which the women, who gut and pack, 
have their appointed stations, are drawn 
out, and ranged in files, sometimes like the 
barrels encumbering both streets and pier, 
sometimes large wicker baskets and carts are 
employed to convey the herrings, to troughs 
more removed from the central point of 
action. 

The trying nature of the female depart- 
ment of the trade, the retaining of the gut 
for manure, in place of conveying it directly 
to the sea, and the highly offensive and 
injurious odour engendered, and tainting the 
air for half a mile's distance, are by far the 
least agreeable features of the case. But 
when one considers how much the prosperity 
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of the towns, depends npon the take and 
sale of herrings, that they are its rich and 
valuable crop, one is reconciled to the draw- 
back. Women engage in this unpleasant 
work day after day, and for fifteen hours on 
a stretch, and they do it cheerfully and 
heartUy, for they are well refreshed and 
abundantly paid. Many a household com- 
fort, many a piece of expensive finery takes 
its rise from the noisy exhausting Forelans; 
the real subject of regret is, that what is 
sometimes then swiftly and independently 
gained, is often lightly, foolishly, and 
selfishly spent. Long ago, whiskey was dis- 
tributed in considerable quantities at stated 
intervals, to the women thus engaged. Since 
the cholera of 1832, coffee has been gener- 
ally and successfully dispensed in its stead. 

One favourite accompaniment of the her- 
ring season with Phemie Millar, was the 
French fishing boats, which, under the escort 
of their corvettes, mingled with the other 
miniature fieets and lay off the town. 
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The French government offers a premium 
to any of its boats catching a certain amount 
of herrings, aad two or three corvettes are 
sent along with the fishing boats, to prevent 
the necessary complement being obtained by 
secret purchase, in place of the exertion and 
improvement of their own lawf al means of 
obtaining the prize. Notwithstanding the 
precaution, from the absence of the requisite 
dexterity and patience, the imposition is 
said to be widely practised. 

The strange build of these intruding boats, 
the foreign tongues, and outlandish habits of 
their crews, were a yearly wonder at Craig- 
inch. As there is little rivalry in the affair, 
there is no jealousy of their presence, on 
the contrary, a hospitable attention to their 
wants ; the gardens of the place being often 
voluntarily taxed, to supply the strangers 
with a contribution to their grand desidera- 
tum — ^vegetables of all kinds. 

Phemie Millar fancied the Frenchmen 
must almost feel themselves at home in the 
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Frith, blended with the crowd of small craft, 
that on a still night seemed arrested by some 
invisible power, sometimes so close to the 
harbour that the men's voices sounded dis- 
tinctly across the water; from the resem- 
blance that their old-fashioned town bore to 
those views on the coast of Normandy and 
Brittany, favourites with our artists — to 
judge from exhibition-rooms and books of 
engravings, as if, with the exception of pro- 
jecting roofs and tall chimneys, and the high 
cauled caps and long earrings of continental 
costume, their native shores would not sup- 
ply them with sketches, equally peculiar in 
tone and busy in action. 

Phemie loved the stir and excitement of 
the great herring drave, she loved their 
temporary experience of the eager voices and 
hurrying feet, and blockaded pier, that testi- 
fied to the sap of prosperity, poured anew for 
a brief space through the shrunken veins of 
Craiginch, reminding the inhabitants of the 
long-fled palmy days of their trade with 
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Holland, when l^ey held up their heads 
amongst the first of the Scotch ppovincial 
towns. Probably, had Phemie Millar lived 
in those regretted times, she might have 
ehanged her tale, and pined for the quiet 
dullness, which was now the ordinaiy atmo- 
sphere of her birth-place. 

Phemie was interested in all the techni- 
caUties of traut nets and float nets, as well 
as in the run of luck of this boat, and the total 
failure of that At the first blush of the 
season, when aU were on the alert to detect 
any sign by which they could, with credit to 
their foresight, predict a good or bad fishing, 
she enjoyed hearing the cautkms opinion of 
the old fishermen — ^the wise axioms handed 
down for generations. She liked to consult 
old Philip Dairsie, one of her few acquaint- 
ances in his grade. Philip was only a. 
cooper, but he was a character in his way, 
jand while he had nearly as much experience 
in "the weather and in the signs of the sea 
as his fisher neighbours, he had a fund of 

Q 
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individual conceit and obstinacy, and shrewd- 
ness, which rendered him, next to Jock 
Camithers, the most independent, notable, 
and eccentric man in Craiginch. 

^They're ower fast,' he deponed scorn- 
fully, when Phemie asked him what he 
thought of the first scanty returns of the 
fishing, ^wha iver kenned the drave heard 
tell o' afore hairst, na, na, the hairin maun 
see the stocks staunin thick on the Fauld 
Hill, afore they venture up the water.' 

Another day, Phemie communicated the 
tidings of a promising hauL 

* Power an' twenty barrel to ilka boat, 
weel I'm pleased, but lang syne they tholed 
to keep them when they had them. Craig- 
inch Kirk bell was na rung frae the first cast 
o' a net, till the last tail turned out o' the 
Firth.' 

Phemie Millar was guilty of a little pri- 
vate weakness for the beautiful mackerel, 
those unwelcome heralds of the departure of 
the herrings, a folly which scandalized 
Philip Dairsie. 
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^ The mackerel ^ niver waur a gude word 
on the mackerel, mischancy brutes, that 
come for nae gude, an bode sma' profit to the 
creel ; its my mind their speckled skins are 
swatches o' the hide o' the auld serpent pre- 
served among's to this hour, on account o' 
our sins.' 



q2 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Seam, and gusset and band, 
Band, and gusset and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream. 



Hood. 



"An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 
Broad cloth without and a warm heart within." 

COWPEB. 

The fishing was at its busiest, and Craiginch 
in its glory, when Bob Miller's substitute, 
Niel Farquharson, made his appearance. It 
was an evidence that Phemie MiUar had 
acquired a little more common sense on one 
point. Harry Hunter and Tom Cunningham 
had done her some good, since she was able 
to anticipate Niel Farquharson's anival 
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-vptthout any great play of the imagination^ 
without looking out for a wild clansman with 
an hereditary right to second sight. It was 
rather a shock to this prudent regard to 
probability, when her father sent up a hurried 
dispatch from the pier one morning, to remand 
breakfast, on the plea that he was on the road 
to the house with Mr. Farquharson, who had 
just landed from one of the Wick boats. So 
hardy a traveller, even though traii^ed to the 
trade, seemed to Phemie to deserve some 
extraordinary consideration, but the first 
half hour spent in his company dispelled the 
momentary illusion. 

Phemie had no diflS.culty in deciding that 
the new comer was a particularly matter of 
fact young man, his very good looks were of 
a somewhat heavy and ordinary description; 
it was left for a further acquaintance, tp dis- 
tinguish also, that he had a share of north 
country pride and polish. The tidings of 
Bob Millar which he brought, constituted his 
pniicipal claim to interest, and these only 
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consisted of the general information that Bob 
was profiting largely by Wick hospitality. 

With aU his incipient misanthropic ten- 
dencies, Bob had no objection to company and 
it was to be hoped, that meeting it entirely 
on his own footing, would tend to rub off the 
roughness and asperity which his character 
had evinced. 

It was fortunate that Niel Farquharson had 
a personal interest in the fishing, for during 
these few weeks of its height, one heard of 
little else in Craiginch, from the first question 
in the morning, to the last look out at night, 
the luck of the boats was still the theme. 
They could not even boast the exemption 
noted by a clever writer in favour of New- 
foundland cod, for Craiginch herrings were 
patronised at Craiginch tables to the fullest 
extent, an enthusiastic native sometimes 
discus^g as many as seven a day, two to 
breakfast, three to dinner, and two to 
supper. 

Niel Farquharson entered with the zest 
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of individual experience, upon tlie fertile 
field, and showed so much practical know- 
ledge and steady application, that Mr. Millar 
was thoroughly propitiated, and his grum- 
bling on Bob's deficiencies was rendered 
deeper and more pointed by comparison. 

But even Pheqiie grew tired at last of the 
one predominating topic. Jeannie's patience 
was long before quite spent. "I wish thesig 
boats of herrings were at the bottom of the 
deep sea, I am sick of counting the boats 
and canying messages to the smoking houses. 
I don't believe we'll get the car and Sandy 
to drive us to Caimielaw until the goose- 
berries are all over. Oh Phemie ! are not 
you wearied of all this work about nothing, 
come away and see if Isabell has had any 
callers to-day, or if Adam Birrel has got his 
paranuts out of the Bloom, or there are any 
bathers over at the bay." 

But Phemie was not privileged to take 
these diversions. Mrs. Millar had long been 
of opiTiion that Phemie's ignorance and 
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awkwardness in domestio matters were a rcH 
flection on herself. Now that Phemie might 
be supposed to have attained the years of 
discretion, and that her own hands were com- 
paratiyely disengaged, she was determined as 
a forlorn hope, to put Phemie through certain 
finishing touches of education, which had 
been indispensable in her yoimg days. 
Phemie would be little the better for it, she 
feared, but she would have done aU that 
she could to improve her. 

Shirt making had been one of those notable 
accomplishments, to neglect which was wont 
to argue something disrespectable and utterly 
incapable in the unlucky transgressor. The 
difficulty of the task, the ingratitude and 
discontent of the recipient of the favour^ - 
the absence of all natural ability on the part 
of the performer, mattered not. It was as 
binding upon the female world, to be univer- 
sally proficient in the manufacture of this 
portion of male attire, as it was not expected 
of them to have more to do with a hat than 
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to txrash it, or with a coat thro to refasteB a. 
rebellious button. 

Mrs. Millar was a rigid conservative, what- 
ever radical notions had crept into Phe- 
mie's head. Phemie Miller should hem and 
strip, and stitch a shirt for her father before 
she was a month older, although it should 
never be fit to go upon his back, Isabella had 
long ago undergone the ordeal, and you saw 
the consequences. Phemie should achieve 
the same feat at least once in her life, or 
Mrs. Millar was not the woman that the 
world took her for. 

It was in vain that Phemie hung back and 
remonstrated, representing with truth, that 
Peter Scott was always available, that only 
persons apprenticed to the execution of the 
nice details of shirt making, could give satis- 
fection to their unreasonable wearers, that 
the cost of sempstresses work was so moderate 
and their means of obtaining a livelihood so 
fiicanty and precarious, that it became almost 
aa act of selfishness to invade them, while 
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the whole world of simpler white seam 
might remain private property, that Papa had 
already a stock sufficient to serve him his 
entire life, and that Bob was one of those 
fidgetty mortals, whose wristbands were per- 
petually bursting, and his collars plaiting 
over, and he had infected Colin with his 
indignant protests. 

All in vain, Phemie must submit to her 
fate, and sit these early autumn days when 
the sunbeams shimmered and trembled on 
the rippled waves, and the sea pink and blue 
bell* on the links nodded in the fresh breeze, 
whilst she sat sewing by her mother's side, 
perpetrating an infinity of blunders, and un- 
dergoing enough directions and reproofs to 
reduce the most lucid, methodical mind, to 
a dire slough of bewildered stupidity. 

Very likely, Mrs. Millar was right — ^whether 
Phemie should succeed in finishing a spe- 
cimen of her industry, fit for use or not, it 
might be for her ultimate benefit, to remain 
so many hours fixed to a seat with a needle 
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between her fingers, and a long task in dull 
prospective, but the date of her penance was 
not particularly well timed. 

Phemie Millar's restless mind could not 
remain dormant, and when it had not its 
ordinary nourishment, when she could not 
even snatch a forbidden read of a single 
favourite page to prevent these active faculties 
of hers, like Michael Scott's evil spirits, turn- 
ing upon their mistress, she was fain to lay 
hold of the smallest source of speculation 
and entertainment that came in her way. 

Mr. Millar was now much engaged in his 
office, transacting business with responsible 
English agents, and queer, bearded, gesticula- 
ting foreign customers. Niel Farquharson 
could expect less novelty in this branch of 
the trade, and was left more to his own re- 
sources; a frank, forward girl of Jeannie 
Miller's age, even when not hostile, is seldom 
a great favourite with a young man of four 
or five and twenty, whose dignity may seem 
compromised by their temporary association. 
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So in spite of persevering in pedestrian exer- 
cise and exploring excursions undertaken on 
his own account, Niel Farquharson had many 
hours and half-hours of loitering in the family 
sitting room at Phemie Millar's service. 

The temptation was strong upon Phemie, 
for want of something better to do to study the 
phase of character presented by her father's 
favourite, although it was the reverse of her 
own and what she had at first dismissed with 
little ceremony. Mr. Farquharson was all 
that she had then supposed him, her pene- 
tration was not in f^ult, not only were the 
lugher regions of fancy entirely beyond his 
ken, but even those of a much lower degree 
were equally uninvaded, she did not believe 
that he could so much as make or take a joke, 
still he had redeeming qualities in the sound 
ordinary capacity, which is generally a 
warrant for that most valuable commodity, 
common sense. But what soon attracted Phe- 
mie most in Niel Farquharson and won her 
generous esteem, was simply, that in the 
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daily course of his life, lie was in earnest, it 
might be about nothing higher noi: purer th&a 
the fisheries, with their fluctuating interests 
and dependant thousands, but however unre- 
fined, it was a stedfast will ; and when Phemie 
contrasted him with some of the butterfly 
yoimg men of her acquaintance, or the idletis 
and cynics like George Cunningham and Bob, 
slie could value this trait, she could fully 
comprehend that its owner might become ato 
influential and useful man, while othei's 
doubly, trebly gifted stood aside and looked 
on, or tried to divert into unlawftd channels 
the current that bore him on. 

There was no chance of application to 
business becoming a passion with Mel Far- 
quharson, for he possessed originally a calm 
temper additionally balanced by strong reli- 
gious principle. The latter circumstance fur- 
nished the distinction between Harry Hunter's 
sharp self-devotion, and Niel Farquharson's 
sober steadiness. The strong conscientious- 
ness, the righteous uprightness, the unosten- 
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tatious but paramount faith of Mel Farqu- 
harson, immeasurably raised and refined his 
aims and ends. His views were limited, his 
prejudices strong, his temper obstinate, but 
you could not but respect in him the ruling 
spirit of duty, you could not but own its 
more than earthly force. If Niel Farquhar- 
son's judgments were not the liberal, im- 
partial, wide minded, large hearted testimony 
of a great man, they were the clear, consistent, 
disinterested dictates of a reflective good 
man, and their unity increased their moral 
weight. 

Niel Farquharson was the type of a 
class of northmen, who, while utterly destitute 
of the wild imagination and burning heroism 
of those clansmen who generally monopolise 
our Celtic sympathies, testify by positive 
tokens their share in the solemn league and 
covenant. Men of grave exteriors and 
simple tastes and habits, who cross wild 
lochs and great tracts of barren heath to 
reach their kirk, yet have not missed a 
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Sabbath or sacrament preaching for a long 
period of years, with whom the worship of 
the household is an imperative and sacred 
rite, and who as elders of their denomina- 
tions, stand often by the beds of sick and 
dying men. 

The inhabitants of Wick, with its wealth, 
its independent and foreign trade, may be 
but rarely representatives of this race in 
comparison with the denizens of inland and 
rural districts, where primitive manners 
linger longest, and Niel Farquharson's 
immediate progenitors were certainly of a 
different style of natives ; but just as the 
member of a family will revive the personal 
peculiarities of an ancestor, generations 
removed, rather than bear a resemblance 
to near relatives ; Mel Farquharson was 
destined to vindicate the mental cast of some 
great grandfather, who had lived and died a 
genuine Cameronian. 

Phemie Millar with her intellectual 
confusion, her distracting doubts and hesi- 
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tating, halting purposes, commenced to look 
Tip to Niel Farquharson's solidity and 
firmness ; she could not agree with him in a 
thousand particulars, but she thought him a 
tower of strength. She had a notion that 
although his feelings might not be at all 
poetical or dangerous to his peace, a host of 
domestic virtues lay under that nnassuming, 
God-fearing honesty; and she liked him a 
hundred times better, when her father 
happened to recall that he had heard some- 
where, that his old Wick correspondent had 
sufltered the heavy misfortune of having 
elder sons dissipated and worthless, and that 
had Niel not proved the reverse, the business 
would have gone to ruin, and the heart of 
the fether, a company-loving, but proud and 
sensitive man, broken under the blow. 

Niel Farquharson was a little taken aback 
when Phemie Millar suddenly distinguished 
him by attending to all he said, and coming 
prominently forward with a mjrriad of 
desultory questions ; but in spite of his cool 
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sedateness, tinctured with self-esteem, and 
his innate horror of impropriety and novelty, 
he could not be totally without curiosity as 
to this odd example of the genus young 
lady, and he was a young man, and, in a 
state of unwonted idleness, that parent of 
mischief, so he answered when Fhemie chose 
to enliven her sewing by inquiring about 
the Sinclairs, and the Ord and Berridale, and 
its wonderful trees, and the misty, phantom- 
like extremity, John o'Groat's house ; and 
Phemie enlightened him in return with 
respect to the lions of ^the kingdom,' St. 
Andrew's and Falkland Palace, and Dun- 
fermline Abbey, from the East Ifeuk to the 
How, from ^Long Kirkaldy' on the Forth 
to Eoman Abemethy, near Newburgh on 
the Tay, with both general and particular 
enthusiasm. 
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CHAPTER XL 

'' She has two eyes so soft and brown, — 

Take care ! . 

She giyes a side glance and looks down, — 
Beware ! Beware ! 
Trust her not. 
She is fooling thee ! " 

LOKOTELLOW. 

flirom the GemumJ 

" The martyr^B hill's forsaken, 

In summer's dusk is calm ; 
There's nae gathering now, lassie. 

To sing the e'enin' psalm ! 
But the martyr's grave will rise, lassie, I 

Aboon the warrior's laim ; 
An the martyr soun will sleep, lassie, 

Aneath the the waving fern ! " 

Befobe the harvest moon had waned, some 
ill &iry insinuated into Fhemie Millar's 
fertile brain, that Niel Farquharson was 
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beginning to grow shy and wary in their 
daily and hourly communioation, that he 
was preparing to dread and deprecate her 
influence. 

The idea once imbibed, took firm root in 
Phemiels mind and threw out plentiful 
shoots. She considered it with an odd 
mixture of lively feelings. On the one hand, 
she was provoked at Niel Farquharson's 
extreme self respect, and low estimation of 
her merits; on the other, her susceptible 
vanity was highly flattered by the dubious 
compliment to her womanliness and ^ April 
day charm.' However really liked, Phemie 
had been accustomed to be laughed at, and 
put down in her own family, although less 
so lately, as the Miss Millar of the house, 
and from an advance in rationality and self- 
possession, she had met with one mortify- 
ing slight ; true, it was trifling and self pro- 
voked, and here abeady was an atonement 
This was no mere waking dream, this was 
no heartless mockery of her girlish romance. 
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And what rendered Niel Farquharson sus- 
picious of the continuance of his freedom ? 
It could not be her face, Phemie had small 
esteem for its standing; it could not be 
her literary propensities, for although well 
informed in his own way, her J:eenest 
intellectual interests were blank or banished 
ground to him. It must be that in his 
heart he felt a conviction, that, in spite of 
the widest difference of opinions, on the 
foundation ground of truth from which 
these decisions sprang, they were on a 
comparative equality. Phemie might be a 
bewildered inquirer where he was an un- 
doubting and untroubled believer, but there 
were sympathies between them, powerful* 
and lasting incitements, to which the world 
was a stranger, which, while leading to 
contradictory results, they alike compre- 
hended and confessed. 

Phemie Millar had a latent spring of 
humour in her nature, a subordinate but 
decided sense of the ridiculous, and the 
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supposition that Niel Farquharson feared 
that she was leading him beyond where he 
cared to follow, that he regarded her as 
unfit for his wife, and therefore was scrupu- 
lously careful to avoid the most distant 
chance of committing himself, struck Phemie 
ai9 superlatively absurd. Altogether her 
discovery tickled her exceedingly, and in 
place of viewing it seriously, she was only 
bent upon tempting and teazing Niel Far- 
quharson into a more gaUant posture, with- 
out once considering what was then to be 
the consequence. 

The Millars, with the exception of Mr. 
Millar, were going to Isabella's first tea-party. 
Craiginch was old fashionedly methodical 
in its gaiety, even a newly married couple 
could not be allowed to disturb greatly 
the regular routine, and Craiginch held 
correctly that winter was the proper season 
for festivity, that everything and every- 
body assembled round a dinner or supper 
table, looked best by gaslight, with a few 
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reservations, as in the case of the Huntei-s, 
where any excuse for company was welcome. 
Isabella, fretting a little at the first freshness 
of her bridal finery being condemned to 
waste itself in wardrobe and band box, was 
forced to look forward to winter, with its 
cheerful hearths and Christmas dainties for 
her due catalogue of wedding parties. Of 
course, the return of those fetes was post- 
poned to a period correspondingly remote, 
and all the time Isabella was longing to 
shew off her drawing-room and state bed- 
chamber, her plate and her china. At last 
she thought that she might at least venture 
on a lady tea party, as affording her the 
shadow of the opportunity she wished, with- 
out being any thing very formal or conspi- 
cuous. As a young lady, Isabella had been 
unusually partial to these entertaioments, and 
old Miss Stark having her married sister and 
nieces now paying her their annual visit, 
afforded her the necessary excuse for ventur- 
ing upon a festival on her own responsibility. 
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The step was quite in Isabella's option, 
for though George Cunningham might differ 
from his wife in point of taste, he was the 
last person in the world to conBtrain any 
one's inclinations. 

Isabella, in personally delivering her in* 
yitations to her mother and sisters, had 
added, that if Mr. Farquharson could face 
so many ladies (and he would have Mr. 
Cunningham to keep him in countenance,) 
she would be very happy to see him also. 
Niel Farquharson was not easily daunted 
in the respect alluded to, and although 
Fhemie could not promise him much plea- 
sure, she was glad on her own account that, 
notwithstanding his caution, he thought fit 
to go. 

To Phemie Millar, with her conscious 
defects and culpable eccentricities, unable to 
accommodate herself to circumstances, with- 
out proper reverence for precedents, or 
comprehension of the grave importance of 
the subjects discussed, these tea parties were 
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very fittiguing affiurs, and snares and pit- 
&lls for every variety of blunder and mis- 
chance. Once on such an occasion, Phemie 
unwittingly repeated a piece of gossip to the 
party it referred to ; on another evening, she 
overturned her* tea-cup, broke in it the 
boasted completeness of a highly honoured 
set of china, and left an indelible stain of 
tea on a new Brussels carpet; but even 
when her star was in the ascendant, and she 
conducted herself fEiultlessly, and incurred 
no disgrace, still she received no great 
pleasure from the files of ladies lining the 
walls, the dress caps, and glossy silks and 
satins, the first stiffiiess, the conversation 
conmiencing with enquiries about each other^s 
health, and comments on the weather, and 
increasing in animation with the state of the 
markets, and the supply of white fish so 
shamefully wrested from them to supply the 
Edinburgh demand, with discussions on the 
growth and education of children, on to the 
crowning and universal interest of the 
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conduct and prospects of maid servants, 
after which the company broke into knots 
and committees, and conducted their ensuing 
proceedings in whispers, and with bent 
forward heads. 

Phemie Millar was young and foolish, 
else she would have been aware that 
hacknied subjects, have not by their ordinary 
use, lost a jot of their intrinsic social value, 
tiiat, in fact, no source of human sympathy 
is essentially common-place and unworthy of 
notice ; when she had attained a few addi- 
tional years, when her mind was more ripened 
her ideas would enlarge, and she would not 
only fiilly tolerate, but relish occasionally, 
one of those vilified and scorned tea parties, 
as a natural genial union and outpouring of 
the peculiar aims and ends of one division 
of the community, a stream not without its 
lights and shades, its quiet pools, and 
cheerful poppling little linns. 

Mrs. George Cunningham's tea party was, 
no exception to the established rule. 
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Probably, Mrs. Millar enjoyed it most 
as she feasted her eyes on Isabella's com- 
forts and dignities, and fiilly approved 
her self possession, chronicling for Mr. 
Millar's benefit, the fulfilment of their old 
prediction, that Isabell would make the 
^wisest like' wife in Craiginch ; some of the 
remaining ladies who ate and drank most 
rich cake and strong tea, and talked the 
nearest approach to scandal, found the 
chandelier too heavy, the bread basket 
plated, and young Mrs. Cunningham, a 
little too confident and at her ease in 
her new position. 

For Isabella herself, in her anxiety that 
her first apology for a party should go oflf 
well, and be appreciated; even Isabella in 
her place of honour, with her colour op- 
presively heightened, and a little too much 
French lace, relieving the rich dark hue 
of her plainest company dress, was aware 
of more than one drawback from her anti- 
cipated gratification, so true and applicable 
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to all cases was the sage reflection of 
the royal philosopher, quoted by Mr. Jona- 
than Oldbuck. 

George Cunningham's aunts were present, 
but while they were decorously civil to 
the bride, they avoided as much as they 
could, coming in contact with her family, 
and were studiously condescending to the 
rest of the party — Isabella was quick to 
note and resent those tactics. Then George 
Cunningham was late in making his ap- 
pearance, and although perfectly polite in 
his good natured greeting to the ladies, 
incorrigibly neglectM of supplying their 
wants, as Isabella in ignorance more cordial 
than refined, held they ought to be attended 
to ; so that if Mr. Farquharson had not re- 
sponded to her hint, and handed round the 
cake, her guests would not have been once 
pressed to do it justice, and people might 
say what they liked about gentility, but 
such a hospitable deed was beyond a ser- 
vant's province. "Worse stiU when George 
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Cunniiigliani had endured a fresh proof that 
he and Mr. Farquharson had little or 
nothing in common, it appeared to his 
wife, that he disposed of himself in the ^ 
easiest lounging chair, and talked a great 
deal too much to his aunts, even when she 
was playing on the piano, thus affording 
the worst example to the rest of her audience. 
It might not be the length of a breach of 
etiquette^ but it was a clear encouragement 
to the impertinence of the- Miss Amots, 
and a proceeding not at all to her taste, 
and in spite of their recent honeymoon, 
Isabella punctually registered both offences, 
to be speedily accounted for in private. 

Phemie too had her troubles, a little more 
out of the ordinary run. She was piqued that 
Niel Farquharson should attend to every 
one in the room, as well as herself; it might 
be in accordance with benevolence, but it 
did not harmonize with her standard of a 
dawning attachment, it seemed to militate 
against the probability of its existence. 
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Niel FarquharsoiL did look bored, tuming 
over engravings .and catching firagmente of. 
housewives' statistics, for Phemie was de- 
termined to lend him no more assistance 
for that evening, but it mortified her to 
reflect, that if he had been in a circle of 
men, the topics he would have started, 
although of more extensive import, would 
have been in all likelihood not a whit 
more abstract or less prosaic and practical. 
Janet Hunter completed Phemie's annoy- 
ance by coolly volunteering her opinion, 
that Mr. Faxquharson was the stiffest, most 
old world looking beau, she had ever en- 
countered; was Phemie sure that he was 
not a ^dominie?' 

Jeannie told Phemie afterwards, that she 
could have jumped with joy when Mrs, 
Hunter made the motion to leave, an 
Isabell rang for the wine. If this were 
company, she would prefer to spend an 
hour or two with Hunt at any time. 

The clear evening air, and the hunters' 
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moon, were to some of her ungrateful guests, 
a welcome change from Isabella's overheated 
drawing-room, with its final clatter of 
tongues. After bidding good night to those 
who went in different directions, Mrs. Millar 
walked along the street first with old Mrs. 
Beid, while the young people were detailed 
a little behind her, by seeing Janet Hunter 
to her own door. They had still a con- 
siderable way to go, as Isabella's house was 
in the centre of Craiginch, and the Millars 
in the suburbs, the intermediate space 
could, with a little winding, be traversed 
by the sands, and this Jeannie now begged 
as an indemnification for her long evening. 
Mamma had Mrs. Eeid to accompany her, 
and would not miss them, and it was some- 
tiiing like a frolic to be on the lone sea- 
sands with the moon shining overhead at 
past nine o'clock. 

Phemie could not resist the prospect, and 
Niel Farquharson made but a faint objec- 
tion, and soon stood beside the girls, gazing 
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and exclaiming at the tiack of silver light 
on the dark waters, with the salmon stakes 
fiiintly discernible ^thin the illuminated 
baud, and the quiet town sinking to rest 
behind them. 

Jeannie curtsied demurely to Lady Moon, 
and felt in her pocket for the desirable 
chance presence of some small coin. 

Niel Farquharson mentioned his own bold, 
rugged coast line, the stormy waves of the 
Pentland Frith, the stem grandeur of the 
Orkney promontories, and the wild current 
of the merry men of Moy', with the nume- 
rous vessels rocking in that rough cradle, 
or daring that swift destruction. 

Fhemie spoke of Jacob's ladder and its 
heavenly occupants, and then her imagina- 
tion wandering into one of its far labyrinths, 
carried her away and away to the wan 
water of a pastoral Tweedside county, and 
to the old ballad story of the hapless couple, 
who rode on ^a by the licht o' the moon,' 
friends distanced and true love tri^jm- 
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phant, until they came to ^ this wan water/ 
where to cross the ford with his precious 
burden in greater safety, the horseman 
^lappit down,' and where the poor maiden 
discovered to her horror, that the life blood 
of her protector was mingling with the 
flowing stream, and once and again to her 
despairing cry, the devoted lover quieted 
her with the stout assertion, that it was but 
the reflection of his red mantle that had 
caught her alarmed and excited eye, and 
only when they i-eached his ^ tower yett,' 
and the protection of his trusty retainers, 
hard driven nature gave way, and he fell 
a corpse at her feet. 

^^ Oh, tell us it again, Phemie, I never 
heard it before," begged Jeannie, but Niel 
Farquharson was pointing across in the 
gloom, where by day you could discover 
the wild, lonely, precipitoui» Bass Bock, 
and recalling that within its dark, dismal 
dungeons, among other noble sufferers for 
the high cause of truth, more than one 



B0]A txmntryman had endured the Mtt^^ 
BOSS of hard imprisoiimeiit. 

I^iel Fazquharsozi was right in hk re- 
miniscenoe, inasmuch as it coimeGted man's 
fidelity with God's glorious grace, the pil- 
igrim's iron (^oss with tibe saint's gold^ 
crown, better than tiic chivalrous bordOT 
tradition; it suited the deep, enduring melody 
of the wavBS, and the pale, solemn bri^t- 
ness that flooded ihe wet sands, broken 
into shadow, where the boats were drawn 
up beyond the reach of the tide, and where 
it ap^oached the first irregular row of 
houses, seaming to purify aU that it touched. 

Phemie comprehended this at once, and 
almost instinctively taking his tone, began 
to talk in a sort of eager hush of the 
martyrs' iarials and rewards. 

It was a subject on which Mel Farquhar- 
son, by the sincerity and intensity of his 
feeHngs, was rendered almost eloquent, the 
glow of his reverence contrasting strikingly 
with his ordinary, succinct gravity. It was 

s 
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the single vein of poetry in his composi- 
tion, and here he was very susceptible 
to corresponding enthusiasm, so he now 
rapidly named the brave leaders in the 
dark days of the Scottish church, from 
the most honourable in their generation, 
who poured forth their blood as their last 
answer to the demand of despotism, from 
young Hugh Mackail and venerable Lord 
Warriflton, Argyle by the maiden, and John 
Brown by Claverhouse's pistol, fiery Cameron 
sword in hand in Airs moss, and gentle 
Fenwick praying before the multitude in 
the Grassmarket, and dark David Haxton 
laying down first his right hand, and then 
his left, and with his heart torn from his 
breast, ere its pulses were still, down to 
various clusters of harassed, injured, defiant 
men, with Melville in his watch tower, and 
Halliburton in his quiet Ceres Manse ; and as 
Phemie Millar listened with unwonted defe- 
rence, or seconded him by her thoughtful 
awe-struck expressions of admiration, Niel 
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Farquharson drew her arm through his, and 
they proceeded homewards. 

Jeannie looked up inquisitively in their 
faces, far more interested by this trifling 
mark of firiendliness, than by their preceding 
conversation, for Jeannie Millar was at the 
age when there is a marked proportion of 
obstinate tones, she decidedly preferred the 
romantic incident of Phemie's ballad to 
Mr. Farquharson's grim catalogue of men, 
murdered by their own hearths, or in 
hill side dens and caves; of women led 
out into such deep waters as those before 
them, standing bound to stakes, until the 
cold waves passed over their defenceless 
heads ; of little children deprived of their 
natural protectors, and driven to idiotcy by 
the brutal jests of the cruel soldiers, or of 
whole households compelled to cross the 
seas, and take refuge in long exile in strange 
lands. Jeannie thought these altogether 
dismal stories, and had a private notion 
that these sad, severe ministers wiom Mr. 

s 2 
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Tarqubawon «o hcmoiired, would imvte heeu 
asking her ^ her questions/ and mtwrt hare put 
her upcm a diet of porridge, and nnoon- 
ditional obedience, and that was what 
Jeannie would have liked tctj ill. 

Mrs. Millar met them in ike lobby, 
greeting them with a lecture, a httlG sup- 
pressed in delivery. 

^Bairns, where have you been — I thought 
you were at my back, and now the supper is 
upon the table, and your Papa is out of 
all patience. You were down looking at 
the water? A pretty like trick at this 
time of night. I mean no reflection upon 
you, Mr. Farquharson, who are a young man 
and a stranger ; but Phemie is old enough 
to consider time and place in her nonsense.' 

^We were aU to blame, Mrs. Millar,' 
Mr. Farquharson insisted upon apologizing, 
^and I especially, since the young ladies 
were imder my charge, and I neglected my 
office completely.' 

< Mamma, it was my fault,' confessed 
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Jeanoie, »ot to be outdone m generosity^ 
'Phemie never thought of coming home by 
l!he shore^ until I put it into her head.' 

"Well, well, say no more about it for 
thi9 night, and you'll see and behave better 
in future ; if fi>lk noticed you do any thing 
80 far out of the way, I'll engage they 
would make a speak about it; you mustt 
not contradict me, Phemie, young folk are. 
very inconsiderate. Now get off your bon- 
nets as fast as you can, before your Papa 
cries for you again, unless you wish him 
to hear of this prank,' " 

A few days afterwards there was some 
proposal of a pleasure sail, in which the 
girls and Mr. Farquharson might join, to 
visit the French corvette, or some specimens 
of basalts, to be met with on the coast, 
or for any other inducement that they could 
think of, as an excuse far a short excursion. 

Phemie and Jeannie were delighted at 
the idea of a welcome variety in the ordi- 
nary routine of their ocoupationa, but Mrs, 
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Millar, although, a coast woman, had a 
prudent, elderly lady's horror at boating, 
even in the finest weather, and could 
adduce innumerable instances of discomforts 
and dangers incurred by the indulgence of 
a hankering after a forbidden pleasure. 
Niel Farquharson familiar with oars and 
sails from infancy, tacitly agreed with the 
stringent condemnation of a practice, which 
exposed young amateurs to the most fickle 
of elements, and between their wise heads, 
the suggestion fell to the ground. 

Jeannie was extremely disappointed, and 
Phemie was provoked to an extent that did 
great dishonour to her moderation. The 
peculiar autumnal clearness of a fine after- 
noon seemed to aggravate the injury in- 
flicted upon them. 

Phemie and Jeannie were alone in the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Millar had slipped 
out to call on Isabella, and Mr. Millar, 
after an early dinner, was among his work 
people. Niel Farquharson came in, and 
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took up a book, but stood looking out ol 
one of the windows in place of reading it. 
In their hearts both girls longed to punish 
him for his rudeness or selfishness, but the 
question was, how was the just sentence 
to be executed. By letting him alone? That 
was what he wanted, as well as not in the most 
minute particular to act as his cool reason 
would neither premeditate nor confirm, and 
Phemie Millar was so perverse, as to be dis- 
contented with the excess of his foresight and 
self-command, and was weaving an ingenious 
system of retort, with which to meet it. 

^ Mr. Farquharson, I would like to visit 
Wick, if Bob finds it so agreeable, I think 
it would suit my taste too, and I am proof 
against cold winds and the smell of herrings.' 

^ I am glad to hear it Miss Millar, we will 
be very happy to see you.' 

' But you must give me a real Highland 
reception, else I'll not promise. I don't 
care for mere common politeness,' Phemie 
continued, with a sly hit at Niel's matter 
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of fact ton^y ^and you must exert youiself 
td entertain aad eieerone me here amd there^ 
dad every whera' 

Her foe showed a little tnore animation^ 
^Will Thurso Oastle eontcmt you, m hare 
you courage and spirit to be steered aeross 
into a Hoy voe ? ' 

^It is not my courage and s^nrit whidi 
&iL' 

Niel waived the undignified taunt. (How 
often is an offended girl dignified ?) 

^ You will fall principally into my cousin 
Maggie Keith's hands, for I am much en- 
gaged when at home.' Incorrigible Niel 
Farquharson ! 

./And you decline burdening yourself 
with an additional responsibility. We are 
caimy Scots, whether in the low country, 
or out of it, I see. How strangers must 
admire our long heads ! You have a cousin 
Maggie Keith, but how do you manage 
to include in the rights of relationship, the 
liberty of making over to her himianity, 
stray nuisances of guests ?' 
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^Since. hiBr father's deafh, Maggie liyes 
with Tius^ and assists my mother to keep 
house.' 

^Indeed^ I did not Trnderstaod tiiiat,' Fhemie 
said, Tfith sufficient snrpriBe and curiosity to 
draw her from her original purpose. ^ And 
what sort cd girl is she, may I ask^ on BoVs 
account ! ' 

^ She's a very nice girl I believe, but I 
don't see what your brother has to do with 
her merits,' Niel replied rath^ coolly. 

' Oh,^ Bob never hinted at such a person's 
existence; he is a bad correspondent^ but 
in spite of that and other defects, I do 
think he is apt to be gallant in his esti- 
mation of young ladies.' Phemie returned 
carelessly, preparing for a renewed vigorous 
attack on Niel Farquharson's incommunica- 
tiveneas, excited to perseverance by a sudden 
conjecture, which the next moment dispelled. 

Was Miss Keith older than she ? Was 
she a pretty girl, clever, or sedate or what ? 
*Niel Farquharson's evidence was brief, 
but it sounded dispassionate- 
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His cousin Maggie was a year or two 
older than Miss Millar, he would suppose ; 
looks were a mere matter of taste, he would 
call Maggie Keith good-looking, pleasant- 
looking, she was sensible and quick enough, 
but not a great reader, his mother was 
delicate, Maggie had many drains upon her 
time. Yes, she was musical, she was the 
best reel player in Wick. 

Phemie complained that his was a yery 
bad description When he wrote to Wick, 
and she was sure that his letters would be 
equally short and punctual, did he set her 
down, if he condescended to chronicle so 
humble an individual, as a short, sallow 
girl, dreadfully talkative, and quite deficient 
in the bumps of order and tune. 

Jeannie opened her mouth to wonder that 
his cousin played reels, because Mrs. Duncan 
would not allow her pupils to do so, they 
were vulgar, and destroyed a girl's style. 

Fhemie was a little ashamed at so broad 
a cut, and was glad to call her companions^ 
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attention to a large ship coming in sight 
of the windows. It might be an early- 
whaler after its toils and dangers, nearing 
its haven. They were all interested in 
the stranger, although it did not belong 
to Craiginch and forgot their differences, 
until Mel Farquharson, while watclung its 
tacking, suggested that if it were a whaler 
on its way south, it must have touched at 
Wick, or Dornoch, or Fraserburgh, and 
probably disgorged some of its best hands. 

'Yes, after the quivering mountains of 
icebergs, and the Newfoundland fogs, to be 
off Wick harbour, was an event in the 
voyage,' Phemie remarked with mock gra- 
vity, and Jeannie loudly and delightedly- 
proclaimed, with a lively appreciation of 
her own wit. 

^ I'll tell you what, Mr. Farquharson, you 
are the most wicked man I know. Phemie, 
do you see it ? ' 

^Keep that bright saying for Papa, 
Jeannie, if he can believe it original, he 
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will quote it for a month to comej^ and don't 
mind Jeannie, Mr. Farquharson^ she's the 
wildest lassie in Craiginoh^ and she's had 
the black dog on her back the whole after- 
noon. I wonder if he ever crosses the 
Ord; perhaps you have him as good as 
muzzled^ the Wick, like the Shetland dogs, 
may not deign to bark.* Another sharp 
hit at Mel Farquharson; but Niel was 
perfectly proof against light artUlery. 

With her temper renovated by her pun, 
Jeannie was gazing iiitently upon the 
distant vessel, and wishing that it had been 
one of their own ships, the John Frost 
with Alick Lister, or the Peggy with 
Christy Finlay's man, safe and sound, and 
his share in ever so many barrels of oil. 

^How glad their friends would be, it 
would just be like the words of "There's 
nae luck about the house." I dare say you 
have not a song like that in the north, Mr. 
Farquharson,' Jeannie challenged him. 

Gifted, eccentric, adventurous Jean Adams. 



3Pheime Millar^s spirit weiA ynth. her in 
tier Shakesperian readings to her Tillage 
scholars in her long and diflS^enlt journey 
to London, only to look npon th© auiflior 
of Clarissa Harlowe, in her gathering mis* 
fortunes and increasing poverty, until fihe 
begged for alms, tmd died in a Glasgow 
poor house. How indignan:t Phemie fdt, 
while the genial, ruddy hearth light of Jean's 
best known composition, was dimply acknow- 
ledged, to hear Jean now harshly aad scorn- 
fully stigmatized as a worlMess vagrant, be- 
cause no rational, honest woman could have 
exposed herself to the same risks, fallen into 
her habits, or experienced a similar fate. 

Compose yourself, Phemie; your strenuous 
defence will not have the slightest effect 
on this Puritanical spirit, but let him say 
what he wiQ, you can still keep your trust 
that poor wandering Jean sought and found 
rest beyond the sorrows, sins, and calumnies 
of time, and even here below in her misery, 
with her beggar's rags and weary feet, from 
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ihe inexhaustible riches of creation and 
providence, and from her own responsiye 
soul, where ^the broomy braes o' June, 
Hhe roar o' the linn,' and Hhe fragrant 
birken shaw', were free to the lowly way- 
farer, or when forced to solicit charity, if 
the answer was a commentary upon the 
homely generous assertion 

Wow! bnt my Eppie's voice is sweet, 
E'en though it scolds and banns a wee ; 

But when its roused to pity's tale 
heth its doubly dear to me.' 

Then Jean Adams might command con- 
solations and gratifications, which many a 
lady in sumptuous velvet and coroneted 
coach never knew. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

" A band of maidens 

Graily frolicking, 
A band of youngsters 

"Wildly rolicking. 
Till in the veriest 

Madness of mirth as they dance, 
They retreat and advance 

Trying whose langh shall be loudest 
And merriest." 

LONGFELLOW. 

(From the French of Jasmin. J 

" She gives thee a garland woven fair, 
Take care ! 
Its a foolscap for thee to wear, 
Bewaie! Beware! 

Trust her not 
She is fooling thee ! " 

LONGPELLOW. 

(From the German. J 

There was another expedition which Niel 
Farqnharson could not with as good grace 
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avoid ; it was to Caimielaw to spend an after- 
noon with Colin^s hosts, the Blythes, a pur- 
pose which Phemie and Jeannie had cherished 
for the most of the summer, and which the 
busy season of the herring fishing had 
deferred. Janet Hunter was to accompany 
them, and the party was to be driven by 
Sandy Eait, Mr. Millar^s chief carter and 
general overseer, until within a mile of the 
farm, and they were to walk or depend upon 
the liberality of the Blythes for a conveyance 
home in the evening, as it was still 
impossible to spare Sandy from Craiginch, 
for the requisite nimiber of hours which their 
stay involved. 

The three girls set out with great glee, 
meaning to enjoy themselves thoroughly, 
and charged by Mrs. Millar to cope home in 
good time ; not to forget to ask Colin if he 
wore his slippers, nor to deliver to Mrs. 
Blythe the basket with the lobster, accom- 
panied by her kind compliments. 
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The eoimtry was rapidly losing its summer 
wealth, field after field presents bare 
stubble, and carts with piled i^ com sheaves^ 
passed them, leaning alarmingly oyer them 
in groaning, bursting plenty. The leaves of 
the elm trees, privileged intruders in the 
hedge rows, were already tinged with 
russet. 

The neighbourhood of Craiginch is at all 
times unsheltered and monotonous, exposed 
to blighting gales from the German ocean, 
often laden with those dense impalpable fogs, 
Walcheren bom, for which Scotland is 
famous. But it has advantages of its own; 
it is a wide landscape, with a drapery simple 
as are the folds of the old grey plaid* You 
love it for its very absence of richness and 
grandeur; unassuming and homely, you cling 
to it faithfolly. When the night lowers, and 
the driving rack blots out the few landmarks, 
and the sea-mews scream in shore, you feel 
that it has a poetry of its own, and when 
the com is waving all along the flat coast 



line^. witli its bliie. sea delt^ and ia the clean 
ffl^mospKere and imBrbken. distance, you can 
jcennt the spires of; four or fiye parish 
• 'churches, and when the sun shines brightly 
over aH, you greet its beiams like the smile 
oh the quietj ^ave fece of soine plain^ 
honest. Mend.. If you haye been. brought 
up in such a district,^ it is a question whether 
#ie soft jand fortilej. ihe bold and picturesque 
in scenery, will speak to your heart with 
accents truer^. or more toudung; 

Phemie loyed this, her country side, inaU 
seasons, and reckoned traversing it for three 
-or four miles a great pleasure. Now, she 
Jiad addifiona;! source of enjoyment, fine 
weather, rapid motion- tiie company of 
young people, like herself^ and Mel Farqu^ 
harson to puzzle over and plague, she was 
.not ]behind Janet Hunter and. Jeannie inher 
inirth,; ; * 

Sandy Eait considered the whole company 
■under, his guidance, . and although relishing 
\SL look at the fieMs as well as his betters. 
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would not tire his horse by moving faster or 
ferther than he thought proper; but the 
girls indemnified themselves for Sandy's 
sober pace, by ordering out Niel Farquharson 
to climb a steep bank, and pull them 
brambles, and to commit the less lawful act 
of license of procuring them half won pods 
of peas from the mingled pea and bean 
sheaves at the side of the road, and 
as a conclusion to his labours in their 
behalf, he was to pull up a great juicy tur- 
nip, shake it free from the accompanying 
earth, ^ shaw ' it and peel it, previous to pre- 
siding honourably over its division among 
his clamorous employers. 

Once compelled to it, Niel performed his 
part tolerably, and deserved that Phemie 
should reserve for him the seat of honour 
next herself, her gloves in his pocket, and 
on alighting, her shawl and parasol to look 
after, besides the conveyance to its destina- 
tion of the basket with that splendid military 
looking lobster. To speak frankly, the 
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sedate yomtg aorth countrymaa looked a 
little restless, and shy under these multiplied 
faTQurs, and the waggish glances that gav^ 
them point. 

When Sandy Kait deposited them on the 
foot-path, and droye off homewards, and in 
spite of Mel Farquharson's urgent |repre- 
sentations, and the proffered testimony of 
his watch — ^the most correct chronometer in 
the kingdom — they would not move an 
inch in the authorized direction, but would 
disperse into a hay field, in search of four- 
leaved clover, with its potent charm, and 
got a fright with strayed cattle, and had to 
be assisted over a wall, and refreshed with 
drinking water from an adjoining mossy 
spring, and had then to sit down deli- 
berately and rest themselves. When Mel 
had borne this accumulation of offences, he 
acquired the air of a squire belated, nearly 
driven past the bounds of polite remon- 
strance and patient protest. 

At last, in spite of their delays, they came 
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in sight of Caimielaw, and Phemie began to 
call to mind tiiat she was Miss Millar now, 
and as Janet Hunter was comparatively a 
stranger to the Blytbes, and only going to 
Caimielaw under her patronage, she was 
the leader and spokeswoman, and was 
expected to be a sensible and well-bred 
young lady, instead of a wild, heedless girl. 
She was shocked at the forgetftJness of her 
lately inherited responsibility and dignity, 
«ind tried to atone for her oversight by 
hastily adopting a double portion of both 
qualities, not daimted by the incorrigible 
conduct of Janet Hunter and Jeannie, who 
not only saw no corresponding necessity for 
restraining their high spirits, but treating 
her as a deserter from their ranks, did 
everything in their power to put her out. 

Phi^mie only lingered once again, to gaze 
with delighted admiration at the white 
clouds, which, in long light sweeps and 
curves, were dashed across the blue sky, 
remembering that German artists make that 
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cloudland their study for days together, and 
find its yaried forms of beauty exhaustless. 
TJ'iel Farqueharson's eyes followed Phemie's, 
and he told her these were mare's tails, they 
would have broken weather immediately, 
and then accused her of being romantic. 

What is there in this term of reproach, 
which the worldly or the commonplace cast 
with so much triumph and success, upon those 
who venture to express a thought or feeling 
which deserves the name, while those who 
are attacked, fire up or hang their heads at 
the charge ? Does it infer a folly or a crime? 
Can there be anything really great and good, 
which does not include heroism — ^the living 
soul of romance ? Let us be thankful that 
in fact there are few characters without its 
germ, in some shape; and Niel Farquhaxson 
had his own garden, or rather dark Lochna- 
gar of romance, engraven on his heart's core, 
and the distinction between him and Phemie 
Millar was, that what with him was but a 
single beam, was with her a coruscation of 
rays. 
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Caimielaw was an old-fashioned farm- 
house, with a belt of well-grown shrubs in 
front; the stack-yard on one side, opening 
into the road — and a pigeon-house and most 
productive garden on the other. Phemie 
thought it a picture of comfort and cheer- 
fulness. In the farm-yard, the operation of 
leading in the com was going on briskly; 
long files of stacks were rising in protecting 
warmth — ^the rumble of carts coming and 
going was heard incessantly — several collies 
sat looking on, or trotted backwards and 
forwards with untiring assiduity— while the 
whole feathered tribe from the poultry-yard 
flocked around, enjoying an abundant feast. 

On a half-bmlt stack, fulfilling the ne- 
cessary but very second-rate office, which in 
Scotland is sometimes technically styled 
*^ crawing," that is — receiving and handing 
the sheaves forked, from the attendant cart, 
to the important builder, they found Colin 
flushed and brown, half proud, half ashamed 
of his exaltation, and ready to descend 
speedily and welcome his friends. 
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At tliis busy period of the year, they 
could not expect to find any member of 
the family, save the females and old Mr. 
Biyflie, within doors until after work hours. 
Mr. Andrew Blythe was in the harvest-field, 
his younger brothers — Colin's companions, 
understood to be strictly incognito with their 
gentility laid aside for the occasion, were in 
the yard with Colin undergoing the muscular 
strain of forking, to whidi the driving is 
but child's play. 

It rattier distressed Phemie, althoi^ she 
supposed it was farm-house etiquette, to 
be obliged to pass John and C9iarlie Blythe, 
on the point of claiming their hospitality, 
without any token of recognition, merely 
because they were without thdr coats and 
in coloured shirts; she saw no call for this 
mincing delicacy, but as it was customary, 
it had to be complied with. 

There were three generations of Blythes 
at Caimielaw, tiie old people the original 
tenants of the farm, their eldest son Andrew 
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Blythe with his wife and diild, and 
Andrew^s younger brothers, John and 
Charlie. Mis. Blythe was a very attractive 
specimen of a farmer's wife of the old 
school, a well preserved, cheerful, active 
old lady, in a uniform, soft, dark, woollen 
gown, black shawl and plain lace cap, and 
possessing a great fund of that kindly 
quaUty, which we entitle motherliness 
whose instinctive, earnest benevolence ex- 
tended to all mankind. Mrs. • Andrew 
Blythe was young, pretty, and aspiring, 
rather simple than silly; her anxiety to 
diow off her drawing-room, and to be held 
individually guiltless of agricultural habits 
that were not consistent with professional 
practices and polished manners, and her 
evident doubts and diflBculties about her 
mousseline de laine dress, and her linen 
collar, were her least agreeable traits. 

Phemie secretly lamented her exaltation 
in society, in right of Isabella's marriage, 
when the others scouting at &tigue and 
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overcoming all objections, set out with 
Colin to explore the wonders and delights 
of ^a farm town/ as in common polite- 
ness she had to, decline accompanying them, 
and remain in the house with the old 
couple, and Mrs. Andrew Blythe, who 
wondered not a little at their indefatigable 
walking powers. 

Then again, Phemie was handed over to 
Mrs. Andrew Blythe, when she would have 
greatly preferred being entertained by her 
ancient, unassuming predecessor, just <p^ she 
relished her snowy scones and golden honey 
far before young Mrs. Blythe's plate of 
confectioner's cake, with its indigestible 
citron peel, and druggist's pernicious 
essences, she would have liked to have 
listened to old Mrs. Blythe's country stories, 
and to be led to her brimming dairy and 
crowded cheese-room ; but it was natural for 
others to consider the younger hostess her 
more acceptable companion, and Phemie 
had to submit to their error. 
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Phemie Millar had frequently visited at 
ferm-houses before, and was well acquainted 
with the provoking regulation which enforces 
an early arrival of guests, but refuses them 
the much-needed refreshment of tea until 
six o'clock, when the horses are unyoked, 
and the master and young men of the house 
are at perfect liberty with improved toilettes 
to join the party. 

Colin and Mel Farquharson, Janet Hunter 
and Jeannie returned from their wanderings, 
and stiJl the happy moment when the beU 
shoidd be the signal for the entrance of the 
tea-tray had not arrived. Phemie was not yet 
relieved from her laborious courtesy ; she 
was continuing to rack her brains in order to 
complete the desired accounts of Isabella's 
equipments and arrangements, and to heax 
their counterpart from young Mrs. Blythe's 
matronly experience. She had also to bear 
the burden of Jeannie's yawns, and of Janet 
Hunter's reckless blunders, such as enquiring 
particidarly for that sister of Mrs. Andrew 
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Blythe's who was unfortunately married, 
and ridiciiling stoutness, when old Mr. and 
Mrs. Blythe were conspicuously overgrown. 

A pretty, curled haired, petted little girl, 
of four years of age, the one child of the 
house, the old people's darling, the young 
men's plaything, who might have been a help 
to every body, proved here a greater 
stumbling block. 

* Geordie Simpson's away on our pony 
to Baker Murray's, for cookies and shorty,' 
the small domestic traitor communicated 
confidentially, crimsoning and convulsing 
the faces of her listeners. 

^^ Go to the nursery, Jessie, to Anne, and 
get her to brush your hair again,' ooimselled 
her annoyed Mamma ; but Jessie was accus- 
tomed to have her own way, and inclined to 
profit by an unusually attentive audience, so 
she sat still on Phemie's knee, and began to 
show her how, for her private delectation, 
how ' Papa canters me this way, and uncle 
Charlie flings me high kigh up to the roof.' 
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" Aud how does Colin carry you, Jessie," 
inquired Phemie Millar, 

" Oh, grandpapa says, I am not to ride on 
Colin's knee any more in the mornings, for 
Colin vould sit all day over his breakfast, 
if he would let him. Is that bad of Colin ? " 

^Hout, Mary, don't vex yourself,' smoothed 
down charitable Mrs. Blythe. ^Bairns will 
be bairns, I'm sure Miss Phemie will not 
mind Jessie's nonsense, nor object to grand- 
papa's good advice," 

Old Mr. Blythe was considerably his 
partner's senior, and very infirm, but he 
still shewed traces of the alert sagacity 
which had rendered him the most influential 
man qn country matters, within several 
parishes. He tapped with his stick on the 
ground, with characteristic authoritativeness, 
to make known his desire, that Niel Far- 
quharson should be brought to the side of 
his chair, and deliver himself up to search- 
ing questions, on the state of crops in the 
north. Whether they grew as much ^ bear' 
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as formerly, and what was the latest price 
obtained for black cattle. Janet Hunter 
and Jeanoie Millar were excessively diverted, 
even Niel Farquharson's equanimity was 
disturbed, by one peculiarity of dialect, 
in which Mr. Blythe indulged, that of 
styling the whole company promiscuously 
^chields' or ^ chaps,' so that he condoled with 
Janet as ' the pure chield,' who had sat down 
in the draught from the open door, and 
attended to Jeannie as ^yon wee chappie, 
with the roguish eeii.' 

Mr. Andrew Blythe was a young man. 
of plain practical sense, unassuming and 
cordial, and therefore agreeable. John 
Blythe • resembled him, but wh«t was 
ishrewdness in one brother, rose to intel- 
ligence in the other ; Charlie was the per- 
fection of rustic good looks, tall, well made, 
ruddy, iand with handsome features, whose 
dullness many would overlook. Charlie 
was very young, he might live to be some- 
thing more than a country hawbuck, a 
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differei^t and more endurable animal than 
la^ tow beau. 

. When Mr. Blythe was at last wheeled 
into his iplace of: honour, in the centre of 
1he crowded circle of the tea table, he. was 
Bnliyened to the manifest§(tion. of a. large 
portion of his old wife's simny temperament, 
perhaps in part the result of their pro- 
tracted' term of a healthful, natural, indus- 
trious mode of existence. The yoiing folk, 
whom he was pleased to see around him, 
were the subject of the fine, hearty old 
man's broad ^ pithy' raillery. The girls 
laughed and coloured, and looked suspici- 
ously lite enjoying Mr. Blythe's gccd 
, spirits. The young men called upon to 
defend themselves, and unable either to 
acquiesce in or deny the charges launched 
against them, looked a little sheepish, and 
made severe attacks upon the tea bread. 
When they would allow her, it was quite 
. a treat to Phemie to be silent, and hear Ihe 
current of conversation flow on for a few 
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momeatis^ in ijts ordinary dbamud. Erery 
district, every house, discloses adiv^shy of 
interests, and the talk of the Blythes sounded 
firesh in Fhemie Millar's coast-bred ears, as 
the lowing of their cattle, or the bleating of 
their lambs. Andrew Slythe informing his 
fether, that the wheat in the Dome would 
be ready to bring in to-morrow — ^that during 
the rainy harvest days, the mjea had manu- 
factured enough straw-ropes in the bam, to 
conclude the thatching of every stack in 
the yard ; and old Mrs. Bljthe's reminding 
Andrew to send in a supper of cutting grass, 
for Countess, *^who was a siUy beast for 
wandering, and putting at the calves the 
whole day ; to be sure, she was but a quey, 
and might gather more wit.'' 

The visitors had an example of the friend- 
liness and unbounded hospitality, for which 
our Mains and Granges are honourably 
distinguished, — ^not only in the empresse- 
ment, with which the dainties of the tea 
table were recommended, but in the zeal 
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and good-MdIl| with wbich the yoimg men, to 
atone for the stripped gooseberry bushes, 
insisted upon attacking the jargonelle peax- 
tree, and relieving it of half its load, for 
their guests' benefit 

Mrs. Andrew Blythe had gone into the 
house, to superintend the filling of the 
Millar's basket, which could not by any 
means be returned empty — with freshly 
churned butter and newly laid eggs ; a con- 
siderate compliment — a precursor of the 
Caimielaw turkey, which figured in state on 
more than one dioner-table in Craiginch 
each new-year's day, oflferings with which 
a multitude of fitrm-houses commemorate 
the single festival of a Scotch winter, mostly 
repaid by portly buns — trophies of the 
artistic proweSs of town-bred confectioners. 
Mr. Andrew Blythe was ordering the com 
cart, the merry sociality of which, in their, 
drive home, was looked forward to, by the 
younger members of the party, as a fittiug 
conclusion to their pleasant afternoon. John 
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aad Charlie. Blythe, and Colin Millar, Janet 
Hunter, Phemie and Jeannie, loitered in the 
stack-yard, watching the cows wending their 
way from their pasture, and lowing in the 
prospect of their soft warm beds in clean 
orderly out-houses. 

" When the kye comes hame," — that 
sweet epoch in country labours, — when 

The bluaxt bears a pearl, 
And the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonny lucken gowan 
Has fauldet up its ee', — ^* 

When the ploughmen stand smoking, with 
their hands in their pockets, beside the ^cot 
wife,' industriously executing her kniting 
or mending in her door-way, — "when the 
ewes are in the fauld, and the lambs are 
lying still," — when the lea-rigg is deserted, 
the horses watered and suppered, the bam- 
. door cock long asleep by his favourite hen 
on his roost, — ^and the entire rural world, 
after the day's lively bustle, is sinking into 
well earned repose. 
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Phemie Millar felt the charm of the place 
and the hour, and flattered John Blythe, by 
her wish that she had been born a denizen 
of a real country house, while he tried to 
point out the hedges and dykes of his own 
farm, which he said marched with his father's, 
and was so conveniently near Caimielaw, as 
to save him the trouble of solitary house- 
keeping, and enabled them to lend each other 
a helping hand in a push of work. He, his 
men, horses and carts, had been employed 
at Cairnielaw for the last three days, because 
his farm was the earUer of the two, and he 
was not only quite in but he had even 
thrashed out a little barley for a sample in 
the end of last week. He told her further, 
that by descent, as a singular coincidence of 
name in those who had succeeded indirectly 
or by purchase, back for so many generations 
that they coidd not be counted, the Lairds of 
Craufurdside, be they what they might in 
substance, style or principles, alike agreed 
in being Kers ever since no less a person 

v2 
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than Thomas the Ehymer, among his endless 
jrredictions, oondescended to record dog- 
matically that *Tide, tide, whatever betide, 
There'll aye be Kers in Crauftirdside.' 

Phemie fevoured him with the connter in- 
formation, that Sir Thomas, who in his dis- 
oonrse must have been equally discursive and 
disinterested, had also brought from fairy- 
land the tidings, that, when three boats lay 
keel uppermost oflf Craiginch harbour, and 
nine sets of the town's nets had been torn to 
rags, then the largest whale in the North 
seas would float into Craiginch Bay. 

Perhaps, the modem meaning of the term 
was indicated. John Blythe commented 
laughingly, no doubt the Knight of Ercil- 
doune through the dimness of ages, saw that 
slang appropriation as weU as every thing 
else. Afterwards apropos of Craiginch, John 
Blythe, with true manly liberality and country 
prejudice, commenced to abuse as one of its 
marked features, what he called the Craig- 
inch "cookie-shines," with their genteel 
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maiden lady frequenters, those most respect- 
able members of the community whom young 
men, the most reasonable and kind hearted, 
with or without reason, will so often regard 
askance as their natural, inveterate foes. 

Phemie Millar at Caimielaw, honourably 
defended what, within the bounds of her 
borough, she sometimes eschewed* John 
Blythe and she were very good friends, not- 
withstanding, when their conversation was 
interrupted by a wild proposal from Janet 
Hunter, urgently abetted by th^ others. 
^ We'll catch cold standing here, so what do 
you say to ' taig' among the stacks.' Yes I 
Yes! Capital! 

Phemie had a weakness for out of door 
games however fatiguing and boisterous, 
particidarly if endeared by childish associa- 
tions, and they were certainly on the native 
soil of the sport in question, she had been 
contented a moment ago standiug beside 
John Blythe, looking down at her feet where, 
at only a yards distance, a squadron of ducks, 
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unrelated to Macfarlane's geese^ and des- 
pising the example of the remainder of the 
living world within sight or sound, from 
which they formed a greedy exception, still 
dived their heads and shook their tails, and 
sailed hither and thither within their pond, 
in self satisfied Dutch like industry, but now 
she could not resist the temptation which 
Janet Hunter suggested. 

It was not wrong, it was not intrinsically 
rude and coarse. Niel Farquharson had no 
cause to look scandalized. Formal, rigid censor 
that he was; constituting himself too refined, 
or too good for their amusements, they would 
say yes, they should all see whether he could 
be able to stand stUl and look on, as he 
superciliously proposed to do. 

Phemie Miller was but a child yet iu many 
respects, in proportion to the earnestness of 
her nature, was the irresistible fascination of 
an occasional romp. In her idle wayward 
guesses and plots, Phemie was especially a 
child. 
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Oflf they went in the cool twilight, — over 
the soft, straw encumbered, turf, down the 
long avenue of stately stacks, threading 
them in and out like the couples of an out 
of date country dance, running against each 
other, tripping and recovering themselves, 
turning, winding, feigning to give in, starting 
off anew amid a chorus of loud mirthftil 
recrimination. It was the very best fun. 

Phemie was fleet of foot, but her laughter 
impeded her breath, and John Blythe with 
unsophisticated gallantry pursued her closely. 
Then, to be sure, Niel Farquharson got rid of 
his dignified scruples and previous inaction, 
and vindicated his title to the hot blood of 
youth by dashing in between them, and 
Phemie had the glory of demanding a par- 
ley, entering a spirited protest and hearing 
their excited companions confirm, that two 
against one was scarcely Mr play. 

Their blythe game was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion, while yet at its height, 
by the rattle of their conveyance, and the 
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reappearance of young Mrs. Blythe to beg 
them to return to the house to get a glass of 
wine, a &mt shadow of the doch-an-dorroch^ 
or stirrup cup of Scottish entertainments* 
Phemie's conscience did suffer for a mom^xt^ 
from one of her old, mortifying, self accu- 
sations, of haying been led into conduct 
betraying a want of delicacy, thoughtfulness, 
tact or discretion, to night too, when she 
ought to have be§n, and had determined to 
be, on her most correct behaviour. But 
Phemie was mercurial, and Andrew Blythe 
received her explanations and apologies 
genially. Mrs. Andrew Blythe was nearly 
as well intentioned, but she was burdened 
with gentility, and rendered a little starched, 
so her smile was dubious, but Phemie lost 
sight of it in receiving the frank, timely, 
good-byes of the old master and mistress of 
Caimielaw. 

Phemie declared that Louis Philippe's 
char-d-bancs were nothing to the long sacked 
Caimielaw com cart, and on the groimd of 
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perfect ease, gaiety, and good-humour, pro- 
bably her prefercaice was allowable, and in 
defiance of the dire bodily &tigae of a 
harvest day in farmhouse calendars, John 
and Charlie Blythe, and Colin, paid the 
forfeit of the drive back, in order to fill 
the cart, and have the benefit of their 
friend's society an hour longer, by. aocom- 
panying them to the outskirts of Craiginch. 
As they drove along, a ploughboy passed 
them, whistling a tune which John Blythe 
caught from his lips, &nd concluded with 
great glee, Janet Hunter, Phemie, and 
Jeannie, Charlie Blythe, and Colin, enthu- 
siastically and regardlessly applauding him 
with voice and hand; but though his 
nationality was one of the salient points in 
his mental constitution, this lively air, a merry 
enough measure to have been a rant at least, 
was not one of his pibrochs or strathspeys. 
Niel Farquharson was but a stranger in 
^the kingdom,' and although he had an 
equal claim to St. Andrew and the thistle, 
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* the east neuk ' could not quicken his 
pulse, or warm his heart, or bind him in the 
firm bond that united the true sons and 
daughters of Fife. 

By the time the gloaming had darkened 
into dusk, and the country stillness deepened 
into almost entire quiet, Phemie^s spirits 
were quite subdued, but more exquisite was 
the dreamy sUence that succeeded a speU 
which no riotous nonsense around her could 
altogether dissipate. 

A brief indulgence in a little foolish 
boyishness and bodily exertion, had not a 
bad effect upon Niel Farquharson; he had 
leaped into the cart first man, and seized 
upon the seat next Phemie Millar, not 
reluctantly as in the afternoon, but as if he 
felt it the honour that he ought to have held 
it, and his low words when he disturbed her 
thoughts now and then, sounded not out 
of harmony with the scene, for he was 
merely calling her attention to the fire 
glinting through some cottage window, and 
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figuring the group around it, and remarking 
the faint peculiar smell of the sea, suggestive 
of the fisher's hearths of Craiginch, to which 
they were rapidly returning, the breeze 
bearing to both the fragrant perfume of 
home. 

But Phemie Millar made a great mistake, 
if she imagined that pleasant drive with its 
tranquil enjoyment likely to linger long in 
her memory, in any degree an effect of Niel 
Farquharson's presence. She might attribute 
it to any other possible influence, to the 
cream of a happy day, its closing spiritually, 
to an earthly mixture of gratified vanity, to 
the fine evening shadowing into night, even 
to John Blythe's capacity for being agree- 
able, but Niel Farquharson, good man and 
true, and actually stimulated to a perverse, 
vexatious penchant for Phemie Millar's 
opposite attractions, had the least in the 
world to do withPhemie's present feeUngs. 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 

" What more changeful than the sea i 
But over his great tides 
Fidelity presides, 
And this light-hearted maiden constant is as he, 

High is her aim as heaven above, 
And wide as ether her good will." 

WORDSWOBTH. 

A sudden blow fell on the dangerous, airy 
structure, which Phemie Millar was idly 
building; — Niel Farquharson got an xm- 
expected summons to the north, within a 
day of their visit to Caimielaw. Business, 
in which his father required his assistance, 
suddenly transpired, and he had to prepare 
for a return to Wick immediately. 

Phemie was very much disappointed,— 
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alarmingly so, for she tried [to conceal the 
unpalatable sensation. She was at first half 
inclined to suspect a yident rebound of Niel 
Farquharson's prudence, and the use of a 
stratagem te escape at once from danger, 
but, on the contrary, Niel showed her father 
his letter of recall, and so strong were still 
the consequences of the conclusive work at 
Cairnielaw, that he waa impelled the leiigth 
of volunteering another visit to Craiginch, 
rashly binding himself to come back during 
the following summer, before he could plead 
any outward force in the shape of the press- 
ing, to which old-world, friendly, people in 
Scotland are yet addicted. A slight indi- 
cation of his inclinations, at which Phemie 
had the sUliness to blush like a rose, annoyed 
the while at her absurd transparency of 
countenance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Millar, although Niel Far- 
quharson stood high iu their good graces, 
took his departure in the most provokingly 
matter of fact manner; indeed, however 
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she might esteem him, Mrs. Millar was 
begimiing to consider that they had under- 
gone the obligation of a stranger in their 
house long enough. True, he was in place of 
Bob; but Bob did not need a clean table cloth 
every second day, or wine during dinner 
constantly, such exchanges were invariably 
troublesome affairs, which gentlemen would 
not take the trouble to understand. 

Jeannie was unforgivingly and selfishly 
glad, the nasty proud "John Hieland man, 
the dour whig; she wished she had been 
caught at Bothwell Brig.'^ Janet Hunter 
could not bear the sight of him, neither 
could she now; they would have a good 
laugh again, and Phemie would no longer be 
indifferent to her company, or tell her to 
hold her tongue, as Isabell used to do. 

There was nothing cold or stiff in the 
shake of the hand, with which Niel Farqu- 
harson parted with Phemie Millar, and 
promised that the mountains of the north* — 
already powdered with the snows of the 
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comitig winter, the old loves though they 
were — should not make him forget his 
new acquaintances, the green links and laws 
of Fife. 

In her solitary regrets, Phemie soon had 
a confased notion that she ought to take 
herself to task, for some recent thoughtless- 
ness and egotism; and a chance remark with 
which she overheard Isabella taking it upon 
her to enlighten her mother's mind, effec- 
tually roused her to the neglected duty. 

Isabella had been making her comments 
on Mel Farquharson, now that he could be 
comfortably discussed in his absence, and 
with her propensity to interfere with every- 
body, wondering how much longer Bob 
meant to trespass upon his father's tolera- 
tion; but the point and application of her 
conversation was that — ^from what Jeannie 
had turned over to her — she had entertained 
an idea, that Niel Farquharson might have 
begun to have a notion of Phemie. If that 
were the case, perhaps it was a pity that he 
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had to leave just now, as she understood that 
he was well connected, and had excellent 
prospects. " However," Isabella added, with 
the decision of personal experience, and the 
ostentatious importance of a young matron, 
^^ these things so often come to nothing ; 
there was a wide difference between a little 
flirtation and a proposal I Mary Maekay 
had made a sad blunder lately, when she 
referred James Hunter to * Papa ; ' because, 
according to his own account, he only pressed 
her hand, and James Hunter had mercilessly 
exposed her credulity, aad made her a laugh- 
ing-stock, not confined to his own family, 
but extended to every one of his cronies. 
It was too bad in James Hunter to go about 
publishing the &ct ; but Isabella had learned 
this leniency for young men, that she did 
not believe that they would take such 
liberty with a girPs name, unless she had 
afforded them ground for the offence. 

Isabella summed up her statements with 
the opinion, that as for jCiTiel Farquharson 
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and Phemie, even if he had come to the 
point, Phemie was not only too young, that 
fault would cure itself, but she was so in- 
capable of managing herself, far less a 
family, that things were better as they were. 
It grieved her to think that Phemie might 
never be old enough to marry with comfort 
and credit to herself and them. It was a 
siji to blind themselves to the truth, although 
it was distressing, and it seemed to say that 
some of them must have been very much 
to blame in Phemie's training. 

Isabella was stopped laying down her 
theories, to which her mother listened with 
much more complacency than formerly, by a 
wrathful outcry from Jeannie, who, as' well 
as Phemie, was nearer at hand then the 
speaker was aware of. 

^' I hear what you are saying, Isabella, you 
are quite wrong, and you must not take my 
name in your stories. Phemie would not 
have a gift of Niel Farquharson, although 
he were to lay down his life for her, to think 

w 
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that she would quit us and go to Wick with a 
stuck-up, dryhaired, man like yon? Because 
you took George Cunningham with his 
^whether or no' expression, and to be looked 
down upon by his friends, you need not 
think that we are to be as easily served? 
and if Phemie is no great housekeeper, it 
is just as she likes, what is to hinder her 
from learning any day ? I am sure she is 
far the cleverest of the family, and Papa 
wishes she had been Bob, and then he 
would have bred her to the bar, and she 
might have been a judge; so since she is 
not a man, I think she may be fit to pour 
out tea and order dinners." 

Isabella's fingers tingled through her 
marriage ring, and the thick folds of the 
cushion she was busily embroidering, and 
she threw her head so far back, with her 
laugh of scorn, as almost to unsettle her 
black lace net. 

" You and Phemie appear to have become 
great companions, Jeannie, but that is no 
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reason why you should forget yourseK, as 
much as ever, more so, indeed, all things 
considered, and Mamma, I do wish that you 
would explain to Jeannie the impropriety 
of naming Mr. Cunningham, ^George,' in a 
girl of her age, it sounds very forward and 
he cannot be expected to like it." 

"I wish Bob heard you, Isabell," clamoured 
Jeannie, *^ you seem to count yourself some- 
body, and yet there is nothing so high or 
uncommon in being a married woman; 
Nanse Todd is married as well as you. May 
be, the next time you come here, you will 
hear me call your man Geordie to his face." 

" Whisht, Jeannie ; you are getting a 
very wild lassie, there's no keeping you in. 
Never mind her, Isabell." 

" Thank you, Jeannie, for your good in- 
tentions ! " exclaimed George Cunningham 
himself, with his gracious, listless, suavity at 
their backs, seekiag his wife, that she might 
tell him where he would find his overcoat 
and pocket-book, addiag — as Jeannie, far 
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from executing her threat, with her face 
scarlet with shame, prepared to run out of 
the room — ^^ Jeannie's Geordie is a far hand- 
somer compliment, than yoxu* stranger's 
salutation, Phemie ; " — ^by the bye, handsome 
is one of the over wrought words in our 
language, down to Paddy's definition — 
' a handsome day.' 

Isabella's remarks had first pleased 
and confused, then offended, and at last 
frightened Phemie, Yes, Phemie was 
frightened, when she found herself suspected 
of anything so grave, as the most distant 
intention of matrimony, and that with Niel 
Farquharson. She had liked the idea of 
Mel's involuntary admiration, she had been 
bent upon strengthening it, leading him, in 
act at least, to confess it; but, fanciful as 
she was, she had never troubled herself to 
look beyond this very easy beginning, just 
because she had a presentiment that the end 
would not be equally agreeable and might 
spoil her amusement. She had a secret 
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persuasion that she was not so utterly 
disqualified for becoming a good wife, as 
some people supposed— that she had latent 
strength of character to rise above her 
weakness, but to brave the trial, to under- 
take the burden with Niel Farquharson — 
to spend her life by his side, confining 
herself to his range of thought and feeling, 
banishing the bright dreams, the intense 
longings, the bold guesses, even the cloudy 
mysteries, that were beyond his sphere? 
Impossible ! it would be a species of self- 
destruction, robbing the world of its green- 
ness and beauty; and yet, if heaven were open 
above her, could earth be thus bounded and 
beggared, or would it matter though it were ? 
It was the sin stain of humanity, the serpent 
pride, that magnified and rendered insupera- 
ble the single objection, that they two were 
not, could never in their mortality, be on a 
mental level — ^that Niel's was but an ordinary 
soul; while hers, with its rubbish, obscurity, 
and disorder, (the knowledge throbbed in 
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every pulse, and thrilled in every nerve) 
was something swifter, finer, fuller than his, 
which he could neither understand nor 
master. 

No, Niel was good, very good, — she 
honoured the purity and firmness of his 
faith — she might desire his prayers in her 
hour of utmost need ; but although it might 
be a sacrifice to human intellect, she could 
not for a moment foresee the fact of a close, 
enduring connection between herself and 
Niel Farquharson, without the dull, heavy 
air of naturally limited organs, seeming to 
chill and choke her own overfiowing life* 

If compelled to make a choice between 
the young men, John Blythe's unpolished, 
but quick, perceptions and partialities, the 
hearty simplicity, and unpretending plainness 
of his yeoman lot, appeared preferable. 

No, Mel Farquharson, even if he sought 
her with all his might, was not a fit husband 
for Phemie Millar, any more than he sup- 
posed her a fit wife for him, unless it can be 
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proven that the bright eyed falcon, with soar- 
ing, or soiled, and broken wing, may mate, and 
mate well, with the muir-fowl, hovering over 
the heather thousands of feet below. 

Phemie began to regret sincerely her 
giddiness and self-abstraction, which had 
betrayed her into a short course of deceit. 
It was one consequence of her mother's 
weary shirt making, that had been the 
original pit-fall ; but it would have been a 
terrible conclusion, if matters had gone on, 
until Mel Farquharson had possessed both 
the will and the right to make her pay the 
penalty of her foUy, or bear the reproach of 
having wilfully misled and allured h\m to 
disappointment and mortification. In Harry 
Hunter's case she was the injured party. 
Had she so soon learnt to reverse her posi- 
tion, and fill the seat of the scomer? She 
blushed for the part she had performed, but 
she had some comfort in believing that 
Isabella had pronounced a rational judgment 
on such incidents, when she stated that there 
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was generally a safely broad gulf between 
the light commencemeiit of a young man's 
attentions, and their important termination, 
a declared attachment. 

Phemie had been fortuitously arrested on 
the confines of the fixst, and trusted that she 
was saved the pain and regret with which 
the last, in this instance, must have over- 
whelmed her. 
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